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MORE THAN A BROTHER. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Or all the large party assembled in Wray 
Hall that night there was — one who felt 
happy, and that was Lord Fitzmaur. His 
heart throbbed with an almost fierce delight. 
He felt as if he were stealing away with Sir 
Oriel's ewe lamb, and that the Baronet’s 
— was tied because of his negotiations 
vith a very fine sheep. 

His own love gave him some insight into 
Sir Oriel’s feelings. Would he think anyone 
in the world was good enough for Cora Paget? 
Not likely. If the lover were of good birth 
there would be something against his fortune, 
disposition, or appearance ; no one would quite 
come up to the mark of his own particular 
pearl amongst women. 


_ Surely she meant to say “ yes,” though with 
gitlish modesty she shrank from ‘him at first. 
¢ was natural, and he liked her all the 


better for it, but then she yielded so far as to 
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{A WOMAN'S WAR.—LADY GERDA ON BEB TRIAL.) 


take out the rose which rested on her breast ; 
and though it was shattered and lost when 
the boat was upset, it had at least shown him 
that she was softening towards him. 

In the next room to him was Lord Moor- 
town. His pale, refined face was colourless 
as marble, his eyes were sullen with the 
despondency of lost hope. He was writing a 
letter which, to jadge by his expression, gave 
him no pleasure, and his portmanteau was 
already packed, so that Beatrice'Ashley, when 
she came down to breakfast, might find him 
gone. 

Farther down the corridor was Sir Oriel 
—in bed, but wide awake—a prey to many 
anxieties. Down in his heart of hearts he 
confessed that Gerda Stanton, though she 
still bewildered him by her beauty, disap- 
pointed him to a certain extent by her ways. 

Her thoughts, her feelings, her wishes and 
ideas all ran in such a different groove to his 
own, for he was prone to think of others, and 
busy himself about arrangements for their 
comfort or happiness, and Lady Gerda rarely 
thought for anyone else except herself and 
Lord Fitzmaur. 





Sir Oriel had been accustomed to go to 
church on Sunday morning as regularly as 
clockwork, but he found that Lady Gerda was 

& to complain of a headache on that day, 
Seb uasaral consequence of late hours every 

of the preceding week. 

e could not say that the headache was 
fictitious, but he thought it just as likely as 
not that it would not have kept her from a 
race or a concert. 

It was also evident that she would not take 
kindly to any work amongst the tenants, who 
had always looked up to the mistress of Wray 
Hall with a sort of affectionate respect, which 
is rapidly going out of fashion; and if Cora 
were to be banished to the Dower House, he 
would never know when any of them were ia 
trouble. Mr. Owen would inform him if their 
roofs were tumbling in or their windows 
broken, but he would never discover the pri- 


vate griefs and sorrows which they used to 
pour into Miss Paget’s sympathetic ear. 

Sir Oriel did not go into detail and think 
out these thoughts as we have printed them, 
but every now and then an uncomfortable 
idea would intrude upon him jast as he was 
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goingito deze, and throughdt all there was a 
sense @f diecomfort in his @mgagement which 
certaimly elondad his joy. 

And'then, aboveall, was Lord Fiiamaur’s 
proposal, which filled him with dismay. To 
give his cousin to any man, if he had wll the 
virtues of an archangel, would be distastefal 
to him ; but his heart beat fast with indigna- 
tion at the bare idea of surrendering her to 
his future brother-in-law. 

And yet what could he allege as an excuse 
for refusing his consent if Cora accepted him ? 

Lord Fitzmaur was a man of the world— 
that vague term which implies so much and 
tells so little! He waswiten in debt, and 
always addicted to pleastre, but if he mar- 
ried he would possibly settle down, and as 
far as Sir Oriel knew there was nothing par. 
ticnlorly against bim. Foe 

The light of early momning was streaming 
into the coom by tieettigns hecame to the con. | 
clusion thasihe would.ge er to insist 
upon a ye tell what | 


might Rem 7 
Gom tou ae thonght at last fell 


asleep, “who, in a 


poured out upen her 


maall 
ee was seething like heatel java in her 
eart. f 


Bat the Geter had said thatif she were |ihed 


nowbad results 


ke ite quict he ant 
stay eth be and ha@) forced an 


from the. 


distant wing « _— house was in 
up and = Hnpottigene tnab. 
ing herself dito fairy. ‘ 
fr she halt dase ty'Go.20 thee would kngue | lanchy td 
you 


she had sént him away, and gone sadly and 
broken heattedly to bed. 

“Perhaps he would not go,” she said, ta 
herself, trying to extract a ray of comfort 
from the thought that she would see him 
again at breabfast. 

She got up in good time, though she 
scarcely felt equal’to theexertion, and dressed 
herself with ecrnpulons care, and came tightly 
down the stairs looking right and left from 
under her long lashes to see if his tall form 
were anywhere in sight. 

A servant came forward and handed her a 
note. She knew the handwriting at a glance, 
and a sharp pemg@bot through her heart. 

He would 3o¢-iite to her if he were still 
in the housepand @Perefore he must be gone! 
Oh! Heaven‘help ber ! 

Alone in a @mallxoom which was not often 
used, she lope and spread ont 
peter en Hitt Mate res a 
at Pit, A ee ran 
her = she read these words,— 

* You, ad 





may of her quiet life,-and 1e 00 ; eS 
(what it would beso ise! i writ lies 3 
np te te 


leaf, and live fori 
tion ? f 


engagements whiolk| i 


of being obliged to)’ 
stent oceupation ? 


| world shall prevent me; ” this eager 


wher heart felt b 


g her. " 
/] ‘“STeiit that you. 
Fitamane Phe aged, ¥ 





Lord Moortown 4 


hear has Jond, | 
{doe es it ent bo Bay 


0 I 
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etair, which was wont to” 


Could she Iive inig #ijry house-swith two ger- 


vants, and worry henseit=te death sont She 
housékeeping ? Conid-she wear cheap clephies, 
employ # cheap dresemaker with a villaimous 
cat, and regard a Paris bonnet as a loxnry 
far beyend her means ? 

Could she endare to have her beantifully- 
shaped hands and feet disguised by ready- 
made gloves and boots? Could she bear to 
bs a nobody whom no one thought it worth 
while to court and flatter, whose opinion no 
one woald consult ? 

Woald it be passible to step down from her 
high estate, desert al! the associations of her 
past life, begin a new life ona different level, 
and yet be happy ? 

Oh! if Raymond were only older, with his 
abilities he might rise to anything, and even 
a Marquis could not think it derogatory to 
give his daughter to the Lord Chancellor. 

But Victorine’s bill would not wait for 
twenty years, and that little debt to Lord 
Moortown must be defrayed atonce. Pressing 
necessities were crowding in upon her, and 
time fo reflect or consider was shert. 

Lady Gerda went downstairs the next 
moraing looking like a ghost, but there was 
someone else who.almost kept her company. 

Beatrice Ashley had walked home from the 
lake supported by Lord Moortown’s arm, and 
on the way to the Hall he had preseed her 
again to promise_to be his wife. 

Her heart was torn in two. Love on one 
side pleaded his cause with wondrouseloquence, 
whilat duty i ‘repeated, “Send him 
away. He will lead you on ‘the broad path, 
further and further away from Heaven !” 





And with the steadfastness of a martyr 


which 
in the room. 

Hew -eould-she live without them? -Qh,- 
litesyould -be-grey and cold, ikea dull Noyem- 
ber day ! 

Sir Oriel lookedat her as, after a in- 
terval, -she took her-place at the 
table. 

He bad recaived s hurried note of apol 
from Lord Moortown, so he could guess*what 
was the reason of those pale cheeks and heavy 
eyes. 

"He was pecially kiad to her in consequence, 
and, in oréer to draw her out of herself, ap- 
pesled to her for advice and sympathy about 
his different plaas on the estate. 

‘She ded gratefully, and ‘in ‘her eweet 

ness soon forgot own sorrows ‘in 
the diffictilties sufferings of others. 

‘“* And how is Bill Tomkins going on?” she 
asked presently, for she had been aceastomed 
to going about the village, ‘basket in hand, 
with Cora, and knew many of the villagers by 
name. 

“Ob, I’ve great hopes of him,” answered 
Sir Oriel, cheerfally. ‘“ He has married Kate 
Graham, and she’s sure to dohim all the good 
in the world.” 

‘““Poer Kate! I am so sorry! He is not 
half good enough for ‘het! she said, - 
fnily. *‘ What a miserable life they will 
together!” 

“Not a bit of it. He will become’ the 
tern man of the village. I've great faith in 
woman’s influence,” with’ a smile. ‘Phe 
worst men’s ears are often open to a girl’s 
voice when they are shut to everyone elee’s.” 


So amputees. Moatse: bee F 





a 
‘gM y @unt always rays that abad man drage 
&® Womam down,’ shesaid, with the tears in her 
ey @e. 

“Phen she has tess faith-in woman than | 
have. I think I.must give her a scolding,” 
he said, witha quiet smile. ' 

**Oh, how I wish you had done it before)" 
she exclaimed involuntarily, her whole heart 
-in-her-voiee. — 

“Why didn’t you ask me? It's not too 
late. I'll write to him to-night, and tell him 
to.come back,’’ 

"Not for the world!” blushing crimgon. 
and then, utterly unable to control the tears 
which “anes over — pe down her soft 
cheeks, she gob-mpyguic rom her chair, 
left the roony;. <a ri 


Sir Oriel {iY her with the utmost 
com: ion in’ his , and this was what 


he t,— 

“Phat old aunt of\hers, worthy creaty 
that she is, will end breaking the gins 
‘heart, and sending: 
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“Cora, come , » e etiery. I haves 
question to ssk yom) aad 8 ir @riel, gravely, 
iA ns i, 


Only one? eon h 
rr hone ?"* red imehily, t 
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Hor fage, which had heen tery pai, dashed 
i he sell you that Tia 


ar ftieam he 


wok, Oriel! Wnilendl, dt stants ny 

Can ' dy-niystified, and 
viz “men m-do. “For 
p e/m@peak out! You generally do 
without the smallest difficulty !’’ ’ 

‘* But—but this is different. You see, just 
as we were talking about it, the boat was up- 
set, and, as the waters came over my head, I 
conldn’t pop ont-a ‘Yes.’ Does he think I 
did?” “anxiously. 

“ He does |” sternly ; “ but if there has been 
any mistake I can easily explain it to him, 
visibly relenting. 

‘“‘T dare say he’s +. Don't tay a word 
tochitn. “Why shouldnt I merry as well as 
yort?’’!im a tone of infinite sadness, — 

‘How do-yoo know that I'm going to be 
married adthont 


“1 kmew if in @ moment. You couldn't 
deceive mic |” flashing one look at him of in- 
finite scorn. “I waw isin your face—your 
manner, your ways. Don’t I know,you better 
than anyone elec? Ob, it. was cruel no; to 
tell me!” "Lois 

eeteeintent the note.of pain in her 
rieh,: v : ‘ 

* Don't be angry, Cor [:badpromised to 
keep it dark at present.” , 

“ Bat I was different. -Have you ever tried 
to keep anything back froma.me ? You 

Then of ot didn't try!” with ® 

“Then, of course, 1: 

smile. “But this has nothing to do with 
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Fitzmaur. Let us sit down and have a 


6.” 
Bide by side on @ sofa of stamped brocade, 
be, lounging with his arm resting on theback, 
pis face turned towards hers ; she, sitting bolt 
npright, Staring straighé in front of her, her 
lips pressed tightly together, an expression of 
« No surrender !"’ on every feature. 

oy taie Oxia heen sauna lasen: 

or?” Sir Ori ,ina of gentile ex- 
vostalation. ‘He's not the fellow to suit 

. He's not half good enongh for you.” 

“Did you wait to ask me if Lady Gerda 

were good’ enough for you? she said, very 
uietly. 

TiTke question: is, ant. I.dalt- good:enough 
for her?” he.answered quickly. ‘I’m struck 
with amazement to think she cared to have 
me. Have youSheard:how Lord Elverton 
shot himself for her sake? and how young 
Kinnerton threw~himeelfinto the Thames 
pecause she refused him, and heaps of others 
who've nearly Jost their sences ?"’ 

“Lord Elverton was overwhel.ned in debt. 
Perhaps that had something to do with it; 
and Mr. Kinnerton is said to have:married a 
shopgirl, and hadn't the face to tell his father. 
Perhaps one story is as true as the other,” her 
lip curling with scorn. 

“You've onty to look at Gerda’s face, and 
that’s enough*to account for any amount of 
madness!” hotly, 

‘It seems go,”’ very drily. 

“Bat I’m not here to speak of my own 
affairs,” trying to restrain himself. 

“ Perhaps they are more interesting to me 
than my own.” 

“That's nonsense,” ungraciously, because 
the remark made him uncomfortable. ‘' But 
at least that proves that you don’t care a-straw 
for Fitzmaur. Now listen to common-sense. 
Yon've got ‘a comfortable home for now and 
always; in fact, I don’t know what my 
mother would do without you.” 

“T am afraid ‘ehe can’t look after the 
puppies when you're away, or keep The Rajah 
from gaining too much flesh,” her lip curling 
once more. 

“The dogs and horses must be taken care of 

by the people I ‘pay to leok after them,” 
with a frown, /“That sort of thing might be 
all very well when you were a girl in short 
petticoats ; bat, now that you are ont, you’d 
have had to give if apanyhow. An ‘out’ 
young lady’ can’t'be running in and out of the 
stables all day.” 
_ “I don’t think the society of dogs and horses 
is half as contaminating as that of human 
beings,” she said, excitedly; “and nothing 
and got Aa have made me give up my 
visits to* stables. Lady Paget of course 
could not do it, but Lady Gerda was not too 
fine a lady to ran abont the stables at’ Wig- 
more, so I suppose she can do it at Wray !”’ 

“She will do nothing of the sort—but we 
are talking’ of her brother. “Oora, tell me 
frankly, is Ke ‘the:sort of ‘fellow whom you 
would like to see at the head of house, 
with the welfare of the household in his 
hands?” ‘fixing’ his eyes upon her téll-tale 
face, where the rich odlour was rising rapidly. 


- “Fancy his‘expression if Mac Sentero 


to read ‘fa prayers! ‘your own 


feelings when you were preparing to_start for 

church, arid‘hie ( Ago driving down to 

—— for° dinner gt ‘The and 
r ” : 


Cora 8 her shoulders, though in- 
wardly she ced; horribly. . . 

“He would have to go alone, that’s all.” 

“And yqu imagine that ha would ative off 
8 meek ag a Jamb? “You don't'know Fitz- 
maur, Youcan't believe that ‘he-cares for 
you. Give’ Bim*up.Cor!° When the first 
glamour is over, you'll lead the life of a-cat 
and dog, and belieye me,” very » “it 
=e you né good either in this world or the 


. Bhe wae silent,*but it was not the silence of 
inattention. ‘Deeply agitated, indeed, to the 
very depthe 6f her heart, gle wae shaking 
from head to fcd', her han@s afd feet cold as 





ioe, ‘her head on fire, her heart aching with an 
indescribable pain. I¢ was all she could do, 
by a violent effort, to'restrain herself from « 
passion of tears. . 

“If he only were worthy of you,’ he went 
on,’ presently, having ‘waited in vain for an 
answer, “I should be so awfally glad to 
have you married to ‘my brother-in-law. 
Then we neéd never ‘be separated for long. 
You could come and ‘etay with us whenever 
you liked, and we could’ come to you whenever 
you chose to ask us; besides meeting at scores 
of places every day in the week when we were 
alf'in London.” 

“ Don't | don’t! ’’ she almost gasped, whils 
a terrified look shot from her. eyes. Wasn't it 
for this, and this alone, the had sacrificed her- 
self? Could anything else have indaced her 
to marry Lord Fitzmanur, and patch up his 
worn-out fortane with her own ? 

‘*Now, Cor, tell me the truth? You never 
did tell me anything else, to do you justice. 
You don’t care one ‘brass farthing for the 
fellow !’* leahing forward till his face was very 
near her own. 

She shrank back as far as she could, look- 
ing like some poor animal at bay. Oh, if 
someone would only take him away before she 
broke down utterly ! 

She felt his eyes fixed upon her face, but she 
dared not look at him. No; if she wished to 

‘ve the smaliest-remnant of courage she 
must avoid the eyes she loved, as she would 
avoid a horrid sight. ; 

‘very ecrap of pride that she ever possessed 
she must eall togethér to defend her against 
her own weakness, and the battle which was 
harder than any other battle she had ever 
fought in her life, must be fought alone. 

“I do care,” she said; in a low voice ; but 
very defiantly, ‘‘and I intend to marry him 
whether you or Lady Paget like it or not.”’ 

‘You forget that Iam your guardian, and 
can prevent it if I choose,’ his eyes flashing 
with anger. 

She threw back‘her head, and laughed, 
moekingly. 

* Exense me; but the idea of your posing 
as my guardian was too much for me,” she 
said; apologetically. “Did you remember it, 
years ago, when you took me surreptitiously 


to Windsor fair, and lent.me pennies to play . 


at knock-me-downs behind a ahed ?” 

“I was a boy, and knew no better. Now,” 
sitting up and twirling his moustache, ‘ I am 
a man, and can do my best to keep you in 
order.” 

“ Your-very best won’é go far,” jumping up, 
“let me tell you; and when I’m a married 
woman,” crawing herself up, ‘this very im- 
portant guardianship will be at an end. And 


now to business. “You may tell Lord Fitz- : 


maur that I am willing to be his wife! ”’ 

Sir Oriel caught her by the hands, and 
looked earnestly into her eyes, which he fixed 
as With a spell of irort with his own. 

‘Tg there no one on‘earth you like better ?"’ 


Her heart heaved as if it would burst from | 
her bosom. Her lips parted, but no answer | 
came. She tried to tear her hands away, but 


he held them fast, puzzling his brain mean- 
while as to why on earth she had picked out 
Lord Fitzmaur from all the other men of her 
acquaintance. 


“Raymond would suit you down to the | 


nd. Why not have him?” 
re Unfortunately he isin love with someone 
else.” 
“He néver told me so,” looking surprised. 
‘I'm certain I should know all about it.” 
“Blind! blind! blind!’’ thought Cora, 
wondering that he had never seen what was 


tent to so many. .But she would not en- | 


ighten him. 


If it.had only been in her power she would | 


have shielded him from: eyerythirg in the 
shape of pain or sorrow—like a loving mother 

fain protect her golden-haired darling 
froma breath of harm 


Bat one mortal cannot do that for another, 


anfeach must bear his own burden. 
Cora's heart was Heavy enough, though she 


made her answers grow more cold and defiant 
as it felt softer. She was panting to got 
away, but Sir Oriel was intent on prevent- 
ing the match if he conld, and kept her-there 
like a mariyr tied to the stake. 

After combating her fixed resolution by 
every possible argument, he at least wished’ 
that there should be no actual engagement 
for six months. 

Cora was obliged to yield, for he had the 
undoubted power to stop the whole thing 
until she was of age, but she did so with ap- 
parent unwillingness, though her troubled 
heart jumped .for joy with the thought of 
freedom for some time longer. 

JT cannot think why you are in such a 
hurry to leave us,’ he said, reproachfully, 
“TI thought you loved Wray better than any 
other spot on ths globe! ”’ 

“ Opinions change,’ and she shrugged her 
shoulders. 

“ The truth is, you are tiredof allof us.” . 

“T am tired of everything,” she said, 
coldly. 

‘*Not tired of your own brother?” And in 
an instant his arm was round her neck, his 
lips pressed softly to her cheek. 

Her whole heart went out to him on a wave’ 
of tenderness, but outwardly she had the 
courage to seem cold and almost repellent. —_ 

**Don’t, Oriel!’ she said, quietly. - ‘‘ We 
must give up this sort of thing for ever.” 

“Much it will cost you,” he said, sarcastically, 
infinitely wounded by her coldness, ‘‘Com- 
ing!” he called out the next instant, ia 
answer to a voice which shonted,— 

‘* Paget, where have you hidden yourself?” 
and hurried from the room. 

Directly his back was turned, Cora threw 
herself down on the sofa, and cried as if she 
had never cried before. Oh! it was hard— 
hard—hard ; but fight to the end she mast! 





: 
CHAPTER XXX. 


‘‘ Wuen you have quite done, I should -jike 
to speak a word to you?” 

The request was made in a cold, bell-like 
voice ; and Cora, starting up, saw Lady Gerda 
Staunton standing before her. 

On her beautiful face there was an expres- 
ston, which, if Sir Oriel could have seen it, 
would have given a death-blow to his love. It 
dried the tears on Cora’s cheeks, and gave 
her back her self- possession in 2 moment. 

She stood up, pale bnt very calm, her eyes 
: looking haughty and defiant as she faced hor 
euemy. 

‘May I ask what you want to speak to me 
about?” ‘ 

‘‘ I saw you just now with Sir Oriel Paget,” 
| her voice trembling with passion; “and let 
me tell you that so long as he is engaged to me 
I will have no one come between us.” 

‘*T never heard before that a brother must 
| give up a sister for such a reason!” her dainty 
head thrown back. 

* Brother and sister!” cried Lady Gerda, 
herwaly, for once in her life roused ont of a!l 
her lady-like refinement. ‘ Ill insist upon an. 
end being put to this rubbish at once. You 
are not his sister, please remember. It is only 
2. foolishly sentimental idea, got up, no doubt, 





; evident to all who come to the house.”’ 

Cora’s cheeks turned deadly white, and her 
heart throbbed with such fierce anger that she 
was obliged to summon all her powers of re- 
straint in order to control herself. 

“Thank you, Lady Gerda, for showing mé 
what you are capable of,” she said, her voice 
vibrating with the intensity of her paséicn, 
! “This is the first time I have ever been jn- 
sulted in this house, and I promise you jit 
shall be the last, or Lady Paget and her son 
' ghall hear of it.” 
| Lady Gerda bit her lip, mortified at her own 
| outbreak. 

But Raymond Lovell had parted from her 
| in coldness only half.an-hour before, and a 
' gnbtle instinct told her that she had lost the’ 
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treeat lover that woman ever had by her own 
madness, 

Sir Oriel had disgusted her by his pro- 
longed téte-d-téte in the library just when she 
wanted to be smoothed down, and the climax 
hed been put to everything by that fond em- 
race which she had caught sight of through 
the window. 

In the girl before her she saw a dangerous 
cival, who was eager to take advantage of any 
alip on her part to separate her from Sir Oriel 
—A girl who had the advantage of being his 
playfellow from her childhood, who knew every 
stock and stone about the place, and was on 
the friendliest terms with all his pet animals 
—#* girl who in her untamed grace and beauty 
hed a special charm of her own, which she did 
mot share with the other beautiful women of 
the world, and her heart rose up in fiery wrath 
against her. 

“¥ haven't the slightest doubt that you 
would have the greatest pleasure in tellin 
either of them anything you could get hold o' 
against me,” began Lady Gerda, icily, with 
outting scorn; “but a girl who runs away 
from her home and is lost in London— who is 
found at two o’clock in the morning wandering 
about with a man who is afterwards forced by 
oompassion to propose to her——”’ 

There she stopped, half-frightened by the 
effect of her words. 

Cora literally gasped for breath, such a tem- 
peat of rage came over her; and then, catching 
aight of Lord Fitzmaur strolling acrosa the 
lawn with the young Baronet, she was out of 
the window and over the grass like a flash of 
lightning. 

They stood still in surprise. 

Lord Fitzmaur, stretching out his hand to 
her with a glad look in his eyes, said,— 

**I have been looking for yon everywhere!” 
whilst Sir Oriel’s stiffness vanished like the 
wiaid at the sight of her face. 

“* Good heavens, what is it ?'’ he exclaimed, 
én the utmost anxiety. + 

Oora took no notice of the Earl’s extended 
hand, or of her cousin's question. 

* Come at once to the library, please,” she 
aaid, hoarsely, to Lord Fitzmaur. 

“J may come too?” cried Sir Oriel, and 
they both followed her. 

The Baronet’s astonishment increased when 
he found Lady Gerda already there, standing 
‘lie an offended queen, her graceful figure 
drawn to its fall height. 

** J have brought you here, Lord Fitzmaur, to 
hear what your sister has just told me,’’ said 
Cora, her voice trembling with the passion 
thet she only kept under with difficulty. ‘‘ She 
says that I was wandering about the Embank- 
ment with you at two o’clook in the morning. 
“¢ this true?"’ 

‘Lord Fitzmaur flashed to the roots of his 
hair, and stared indignantly at his sister. 

* Jt is the vilest slander,” he said, curtly. 

Sir Oriel was about to speak, bat Cora 
Yrised her hand to stop him, and even Lady 
‘SGerda’s proud spirit quailed before the look in 
her brother's fase. 

“(Lady Gerda also tells me that you pro- 
posed to me ont of compassion,” throwing back 
er head with the pride of a Paget; ‘‘ and let 
me tell you, as that has once been said, 
nothing on earth shall ever induce me to be 
yonr wife, lest the slander being repeated, as 
at is gure to be, the few who are dear to 
me—''—her bosom heaved, her voice almost 
failed her— might begin to think it trae!” 

“ You can't, you can’t be so cruel!” orie1 
‘Lord Fitzmaur, almost beside himself, as he 

: tried to catch hold of her hands. 

Sir Oriel crossed the room and plaéed him- 
:gelf between them, the sternest expression on 
43 features that they had ever worn. 

-“J gnnust trouble you to explain this,” he 

id, very gravely. ‘If you insult my cousin 

insult me, and I demand an exp anation 
af these extraordinary statements.’ : 

“J am not accustomed to being ordered like 
acervant,” Lady Gerda replied, too proud to 
yield, yet distracted by the thought that irre- 
txievable rnin was before her if her marriage 


with the Baronet were broken off. ‘‘ Let 
Fitmaur deny, if he can, that he met Miss 
Paget on the Embankment at two o'clock in 
the morning?” 

The Earl looked as if he would willingly 
have killed his sister on the spot, whilst a deep 
dark red flushed his cheeks, but he felt that 
his tongue was tied by his loyalty to Cora, and 
he did not answer, except by a muttered oath. 

‘* Whether Lord Fitzmaur deny it or not, I 
don’t?” cried Cora, defiantly. ‘Oriel knows 
why I was there, but Lord Fitzmaur found me 
there by accident. I suppose we talked for five 
minutes before my proper guardian—my own 
cousin—came to bring me back to Lowndes- 
square !’’ 

** Enough of this,” broke in Sir Oriel, im- 
patiently. ‘My cousin is accountable to no 
one but her guardian for her actions, and if I 
am — with her conduct it is suffi- 
cient.” 

“ You take her part against me!” flashed 
from Lady Gerda. ‘' You are bound to stand 
by me, or your love isn’t worth having.” 

“‘T should be but a poor specimen of a man 
if I allowed my own womankind to be trodden 
under foot,” he said, quietly. 

‘A cousin is nothiog,” scornfully. 

* A cousin may bs like a sister,” putting his 
hand affectionately on Cora’s shoulder. 

Lady Gerda cast a glance of deadly hatred 
at the girl whom she knew to be her moat 
dangerous rival. 

Lord Fitzmaur had been pleading his cause 
in a vehement undertone, but Cora would not 
listen to him. He now broke ont excitedly,— 

*‘ You give me no hope for the future?" 

‘‘ None!” very coldly. with averted face. 

“ This is your doing, Gerda,” and he turned 
fiercely on his sister. ‘‘ You've ruined your 
own life, but you might have let mine alone. 
There was a chance for me here, but your 
cursed tongue has done for it."’ 

“ Oh, Fitzmaur, stop!" and sbe clasped her 
hands in agonised entreaty. 

But her brother took no notice of her, as he 
flung out of the room in a rage, and an un- 
defined dread came over her as to what he 
might do next. 

With a pang, when just too late, she realised 
that the girl she hated might have been his 
salvation. 

“Go after him—bring him back!" she cried. 
‘* You don’t know Fitzmaur asIdo. He will 
be doing something terrible.” 

“* How can you expect either of us to stira 
step ?” asked Sir Oriel, raising his eyebrows, 
“Yon might say that he came back out of 
compassion |" 

« But I will beg Miss Paget's pardon. I was 
in a passion ; aud do you never say anything 
in a passion that you are sorry for after- 
wards?” 

“*Often,"’ with a smile; ‘‘ but I don’t know 
that the sorrow mends matters. You gan go 
after your brother yourself, and beg him to do. 
nothing in a hurry, but I can't; you have tied 
my hands!” 

Lady Gerda passed quickly across the room, 


‘but Sie Oriel hurried to open the doov for 


her. 

“ You don't care for me, Oriel, one bit,” she 
said, reproachfully, in a low voice. 

‘‘ Yes I do; but never attack a girl. and ox- 
pect me to desert her for your sake!” 
“Would it have been the same with any 
girl ? That's what I want to know!” looking at 
him steadfastly. 

“T hope so, A man must bea coward who 
helps to trample on a woman,” an expression 
of such manliness overs ing his good- 
looking face that it made it look thoroughly 
noble. 

At that moment Lady Gerda felt more drawn 
to him than ever befor. 

« Tf I’m ever in any trouble I should like you 
to be by my side,” she said, softly. 

“Thanks ; that is the highest compliment 
you could have paid me," and his eyes shone 
with pleasure. 

He bent forward and kissed her smooth white 





cheek (having first ascertained that they were 





———y 


screened from observation by the deep door. 
way), and was surprised to see how it crim. 
soned as she moved quickly away. 

“ And now for my poor little Cor," he saja 
to himself, as he returned to the library with 
the intention of comforting and consoling her, 
but he could do no more harm in that dirac. 
tion, for Cora had disappeared. 

Presently he sauntered on to the lawn with 
a cigar between his lips, wondering why women 
could not keep from quarrelling, and thanking 
his own particular star th+t Fitzmaur haj 
taken himeelf off. 

He was too young and too happy to see that 
the scene of that afternoon was the probabls 
precursor of a tragedy. But the cloud was 
already on the horizon, and the storm was 


coming. 
(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE 


DISAPPEARANCE, 
—0— 
CHAPTER VI.—(continued.) 


Mrs. Fatconer devoutly hoped that she 
might be wrong in her conjecture. Were such 
@ story ever to reach Madeline's ears the 
girl’s grief would be doubled. At least now 
she had the consolation of believing Gervase 
Talbot’s love to have been all her own while 
he lived. 

‘* Was there anyone om | to benefit by Mr. 
Talbot’s death ?” she asked, presently. 

‘*No—I think not,” said Madeline. ‘ My 

boy was not rich, and Inglefield Park— 
ft to him by his uncle a year or two ago— 
is deelared to be worth little er nothing. His 
cousin Percy lives there now, taking cliarge of 
the place, he says, until some news of Gervase 
transpires. If he never comes back the Park 
will belong to Mr. Dennison, I suppose, since 
Gervase has no other relations." 

«“‘ Who is this Mr. Dennison, and what is he 
like?” 

‘* He is a barrister, poor, I believe, and not 
very popular at Inglefield. I have never liked 
him; there is something repellent about hin 
which I can’t explain—sometbing sinister. 
He qnarrelled with Gervase when the will 
was read; he was so angry at being dis- 
inherited for some fault, and for a time they 
were ill-friends. reconciliation took place 
in time, however, later on between them—at 
least so Percy Dennison tolé me when he 
came to break the news of Gervase's disappear- 
ance to me, and the old relations were 
renewed and continued to—to the end. It 
was Percy who set the inquiries on foot." 

“Indeed!” said Mrs, Falooner, quistly. 
** He was theonly one then to take action in 
the matter; the inquiries were confined to 
Mr. Dennison ?” 

related to 


to do any- 

thing—to try to solve his fate.” ; 
* Doubtless Mr. Dennison has done Aa 

power to pierce the mystery sarroun' 

his cousin’s strange disappearance,” continued 
Mrs. Falconer. At the same time, it might 
console you, Madeline, were some efforts in 
made i tiva 


his profession. He 
Mr. bene vf fate, So on his movem ents on 
that even t—at my expense. : 

Madeline fell oa her knees by the sofa with 
a little ory. 

“It haps I have longed for,” she sobbed. 
“TI was saving up my salary until I could 
employ someone to trace him for me without 
Percy Dennison’s knowledge. Oh, how oan I 

thank ! ” 
"The pe ta ol furnished her with fresh 
and courage, while dou! her grati- 
towards her employer, who no time 
in a into 
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whe guests had arrived, and Madeline was 

uring out tea at a side-table when a tall 
man with light steely-blue eyes, fair hair and 
moustache entered the pretty flower-decorated 
drawing-room. 

Horace Fielding, the reigning beauty’s only 
brother, had but recently returned froma tour 
in Africa. He belonged to no profession, 
he had but few distinctive characteristics. 
He was as thorough a worldling as his sister, 
Gladys, going beyond her even in that refined 
heartless sensualism, peculiar to the nine. 
teenth century, with its hyper-refinement and 
surface culture. 

He honoured Madeline with a long stare 
expressive of admiration, as he made hia way 
towards Mrs, Falconer. 

‘Who is that young lady over there?" he 
asked, ag goon as he could decently put the 
question. 

“She is my companion—Miss Vernon,”’ re- 
plied the widow, with an amused smile. 

Horace Fielding had never evinced any in- 
terest in Madeline's predecessors. 

“ She is very lovely!” he continued, glauc- 
ing across at Madeline in her long, sombre, 
mourning robes, relieved at throat and wrists 
by creamy ruffles. 

“She is a nice girl,” said Mrs. Falconer, 
“and she suits me very well. How many 
lions did you shoot out in Africa, pray?” 

“Two only. I have brought the skin of 
one home for — if you will accept it.” 

“Indeed. Iam greatly favoured.” 

“ Have I ever tried to conceal my strong 
predilection for you?” he asked, laughingly, 
“a predilection the more to be wondered at, 
since I believe you to entertain a very un- 
flattering opinion of me, Mrs. Falconer.” 

* You are not to be trusted,” was the placid 
reply. ‘Like Mark Twain, you have suc- 
seeded in killing your conscience.” 

He only laughed. 

“Conscience, my dear lady! Why, lama 
poor man. I can’t afford to indulge in such 
an expensive luxury,” he said, lightly. ‘‘I 
wish you would introduce me to Miss Vernon. 
She must be something new in companions. 
Are they not, as a rule, cross and elderly ?”’ 

“The result of man’s selfishness in not 
coming forward to marry and preserve them 
from such a fate,” retorted Mrs. Falconer, 
complying with his request, confident that it 
was out of his power to work Madeline any 
harm. Was she not shielded by her love for 
Gervase Talbot? 


Horace Fielding hung around the girl, and 


haunted the vicinity of the tea-table after 
being introduced to her, handing cups of tea, 
bringing others to be refilled, and sharing her 
duties in a manner that she did not approve 


of. 
_She disliked this tall, fair man, with the 
light, steely-grey eyes, and smooth, well- 
modulated voice. Her woman’s wit enabled 
her to discern the unprincipled sensualist and 
libertine beneath that refined attractive ex- 
terior. Madeline's rare pale beauty, the very 
coldness with which she received his compli: 
ments and attentions, served to increase and 
deepen his interest in*her. She pleased and 
piqued him at the same time. 

“You are very cruel to me, Miss Vernon," 
he said, pathetically. ‘I bave devoted myself 
to you body and soul for the last half-hour, 
= reward me with a cup of sugarless 

“Really! The omission would not have 
occurred but for your conversation, which 
distracted my attention from what I was 
doing,” she replied, frankly, while helping 
him to sugar. 

“Am I to accept that in a complimentary 
sense, or the reverse?” 

‘* I mean that it is impossible to work and 
talk at the same time,” said M , unre- 
lentingly. 

“Tf you had sweetened that tea with so 
much as one kind word I should have failed 
to notice its sugarless condition,” he rejoined, 
wth a glance of bold, open admiration. 





Surely he might flirt to any extent with a 
girl who was only a companion ? 

“I don’t understand you,” sbe said, 
haughtily, moving away from the tea-table, 
and joining a group of ladies, discussing 
church work. 

She ensconced herself so cleverly behind 
one ponderous matron that Horace Fielding, 
mancenvre as he might, failed to exchange 
another word with her that afternoon. 

Yet she was destined to see a great deal 
more of him againat her will. He called fre- 
quently ; and wherever she went with Mrs. 
Falconer he seemed to be present, reaiy to 
bestow unwelcome attentions upon her. 

Madeline’s fresh beauty, with which was 
blended a proud purity, an old-world grace 
and simplicity, attracted him, although no 
idea of paying serious court to a penniless 
girl in a dependent position ever crossed his 
mind. 

Mrs. Falconer returned one afternoon 
from making a call, unaccomosnied by Made- 
line, in a state of repressed excitement. 

‘*My dear child,” she began, as scon as 
they were alone, ‘‘such a strange thing has 
happened. I have met your one surviving 
relative at Lady Mountfords this after- 
noon ” 

**Uacie Joshua? ’’ 

‘*Yes, Uncle Joshua. He is immensely 
rich, and a bachelor. You will be an heiress 
yet, Madeline!” 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Bor I thought that he, my uncle, was 
dead?’’ exclaimed Madeline, in all astonish- 
ment. 

“On the contrary, he is very much alive,” 
said Mrs, Falconer, laughing. ‘A more dis- 
agreeable, pugnacious old gentleman it wouid 
be hard to find. He made a large fortune in 
America, it appears. by successfal trading. 
He only returned to England about six months 
ago, and he has not attempted to communi- 
cate with his family, or to ascertain what 
members of it still survive. Being well born 
and well-educated, he immediately resumed 
his old position herein society. What a for- 
tunate thing for you, Madeline, that I chanced 
to meet him i”’ 

‘* How did you become aware of our affinity?” 
asked the girl eagerly. 

‘“*Upon being introdaced, your unce sat 
down beside me, and we drifted into conver- 
sation,’’ continued Mrs. Falconer, ‘ The 
similarity in name did not impress me at first ; 
but when he alluded to his prolonged absence 
from his native land, and the complete isola- 
tion from his own kindred—the result of a 
quarrel—I thought of what you had told me, 
and, like Oliver Twist, I ‘asked for more,’ 
When we compared notes, and discussed 
Christian names, and localities, I knew that 
~ be no other than your uncle, Made- 
ine.’ 

“ Did you tell him about me?” 

‘Yes. I ventured to inform Mr. Joshua 
Vernon of his brother's death, which had left 
you, his niece, totally unprovided for. I 
Semgeet your position as my companion to 

m.” 

‘*And what did he say?” 

‘* Well, at first he was by no means pleased. 
I believe he would have no objection to pro- 
vide for you, child, only his perverse nature, 
which prompts him to act in direct opposi- 
tion to any tion emanating from 
another, would rebel at the idea of being 
expected to adopt you. Leave him to him. 
self, however, and he will do it.” 

“I do not wish him to provide for me,” 
said Madeline, proadly. ‘I would far rather 
remain with you, dear Mrs. Falconer, eince 
he is so odd.” 

* I¢is not right that you should earn your 
own living when your only relative is so 
wealthy,’ was thereply. ‘I am inclined to 
like Mr. Vernon, in spite of his odd ways, 
and I think I have discovered how he is to be 





managed. He argued every point with me 
till I felt wicked. Hesaid he was too much 
engaged at present to make his niece's 
acquaintance. I replied that was rather 
fortunate, since I proposed leaving town in & 
few days, taking you with me. Then he veered 
round, and expresed his intention of calling 
here to morrow. Iam looking forward very 
hopefally to this visit, on which your future 
may greatly depend.” 

When the footman announced Mr. Joshua 
Vernon on the following day, Mrs. Falconer 
was by herself in the drawiny-room, working 
an elaborate mantel. border in crewels. 

‘I think you had better not be present when 
your uncle calls, Madeline,” she had said pre- 
viously to her young companion. ‘' Leave him 
to me for the first half-hour; only be in readi- 
ness to come down when I send for you.” 

Madeline acyuiesced willingly enough in 
this arrangement. Since Gervase Talbot's 
dicappearance she had ceased to take a keen 
interest in any other incidents bearing directly 
upon her own life. 

No change of fortuns, however propitious, 
could still the constant pain, the cruel eus- 
pense occasioned by his absence, and give her 
lasting relief. 

She sat upstairs in her room with idly 
clasped hands, wondering a little what her 
father’s brother could be like per:onally, yet 
feeling supremely indifferent as to the result 
of his interview with Mrs Falconer. 

Joshua Vernon, a short, stoat old gentle- 
man, with a red, choleric face and very white 
hair, bestowed a formal bow upon the lady ha 
bad come to make terms witb, and then pro- 
ceeded at once, in his hasty pugnacisus 
fashion, to business. 

“IT presnme, madam, that you consider me 
in dnty bound to make some provision for 
this niece of mine, at present in your em- 
ploy?” he began, each white hair standing 
erect and bristiing with contradictorinese. 
** At least I inferred as much from oar om- 
versation of yesterday?” 

“Pray be seated, Mr. Vernon,” said the 
widow, in her low, pleasant voice. ‘ Since 
then I have had time to think the matter 
over thoroughly. Perhaps, being somewhat 
impulsive, [ allowed my liking for your niece 
to influence me unduly in urging her claim 
upon you. Iam quite willing to admit now 
that you are not under any obligation to pro- 
vide for her. She is young and well-educated, 
quite able to earn her own living.” 

Joshua Vernon gave an astonished grunt ; 
this was not all what he had reckoned on. 

“I have not encoaraged Madeline in the 
idea that you intend doing anything for her,” 
Mrs. Falconer went on. ‘‘ She is very happy 
here as my a and you cannot reason- 
ably be expected to maintain her.” 

*“ Haomph! I trust, madam, thatI am ina 
ep to assiat the only remaining mem- 

r of my family if I think proper to do so,” 
he said, irritably. As you remarked just now, 
I am not compelled to provide my brother's 
child with a home, Nevertheless, I intend 
doing so, in order to rescue her from a depen- 
deat position, although I detest girls, and 
never expected to be pestered with any of 
them about me. Pity she’s too old to be sent 
to school again !"’ 

Joshua Vernon had come anticipating ex- 
postulations, arguments, entreaties, and @ 
niece only too ready and willing to throw her- 
self into his reluctantarms. He found, in- 
stead, a lady by no means anxious to press 
that niece's claims, while the girl herself was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Mrs. Falconer's clever policy was fast pro- 
ducing the desired result. His contradictory 
nature, upon being humoured, took another 
tarp. 

Joshua Vernon hated anyone to agree with 
him. He was miserable if people entered 
into a conspiracy not to contradict him, to give 
him his way without opposition. Mrs. Fal- 
coner’s tone was so unexpected that it induced 
him to adopt his niece's cause. 

‘It ig very generous on your part,” said the 
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widow, with a quiet smile, ‘but really I fail 
to see why you should inconvenience yourself, 
and accept so much responsibility in order to 
benefit Madeline. She is a good girl, as girls 
g0, and at preseat she has no unreasonable ex- 
tations to unsettle her. Why not allow 
S to remain with me? She has a fair 
share of change and society as my companion, 
and what more can a girl possibly want?” 

‘A home of her own, madam!” retorted 
Joshua Vernon, waxing hot as the other grew 
cool, ‘‘ Until now no Vernon has ever occu- 
pied a dependent position. Had I been aware 
of my niece's circumstances earlier in the 
day I should have taken measures to improve 
them. As it is, for the credit of the family, 
her maintenance will devolve upon me until 
such time as she marries, whic. I sincerely 
hore she will do at.an early date.’’ 

“It is too amusing,” thought Mrs. Fal- 
coner, deftly sorting her many-coloured silks. 
“ Like the Irishman’s pig, you have only to 
drive him in one direction when you want 
him to take another, and the thing is done!” 

‘My niece's services are of value to her, 


and doubtless underpaid,” reflected Joshua | 


Vernon, sitting opposite to the calm, elegant, 
high-bred woman, with his head a little on 


one side, a single eyeglass screwed into his | 


small, fiery, grey eye. ‘‘ Mrs. Falconer doesn’t | a selfish, designing creature, who would have | el 


| Stood in the girl’s light had it been possible. 


wish to be at the trouble and expense of en- 
gaging another companion. I can read her 
easily enough, but I am not to be turned from 


She would like to retain my niece, and that 
is precisely what she shall not do.” 





“I expected to see my niece,” he said, | 


aloud. “I hope she is not from home?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” was the reply, betokening 
but languid interest. ‘She is upstairs, I be 
lieve, altering a dress for me. I will send for 
her—if you really wish to see her,” 

Really wish to see her!” The eyeglass be- 
came quite ferocious. ‘‘ Why, why, confound 
it, madam! Did I not come here to-day for 
that purpose alone? Aud I understood that 
Madeline was your companion, not your 
lady’s-maid !"’ 

‘* Miss Vernon is my companion, but, some- 
times, when my maid is unusually busy, she 
is kind enongh to assist her,” explained, Mrs, 
Falooner. 

** Indeed; well, she will have a maid of her 
own very shortly. I intend to take a small 
house in Mayfair, and instal my niece in it as 
mistress,’’ He had come to Mrs. Falooner’s 
without any definite intentions respecting 
Madeline. The house in Mayfair was an 
after-thought. ‘‘ Perhaps you will allow your 
servant to inform her that [ am here?”’ 

‘* Certainly !”’ 

Mrs. Falconer rang the bell, and gave the 
footman his instructions. 

‘*T shall be very sorry to lose Miss Vernon,” 
she added, petulantly, “just as she has 

wn acoustomed to my ways, and almost in- 

ispensable to me ! ” 

“T daresay you will, madam; I daresay 
you will,’ growled Joshua Vernon, inwardly 
complimenting himself upon his own astute- 
ness in reading her selfish motives. ‘ Fortu- 
nately, companions are plentifal, and my 
niece’s prospects render it unnecessary for her 
to fulfil such daties any longer.” 

“Come and give mea kies, my dear!” he 
said, after subjecting Madeline to a severe 
scrutiny, as she glided timidly into the room. 
‘* You ‘were but a child when I last saw you. 
You resemble your father—my eldest brother. 
Don’t be afraid of me, I mean toact kindly 
to you. I should not have quarrelled with 
your father if he had been less confoundedly 
dogmatic, and fond of baving his own way in 
everything. I never knew a man so fond of 
contradicting other people. It's a bad habit— 
a very bad habit; but since he’s dead and 
gone, why, I forgivehim. To prove that my 
forgiveness is genuine. I’m going to adopt you. 
This lady tells me that you have been happy 
here her?” 

‘Very happy. indeed, Uncle Joshua,” said 
Madeline, gratefully. 


_ to desoribe her method in dealing with him, 
my purpose by a few soft words. Oh, dear, no! | 





“Well, you ought to be quite as happy 

th me, and so you will. Now go and put 
on your things at once. From henceforth 
you belong to me, Madeline. I’m staying at 
an hotel now, but we'll begin our house-hunt- 
ing to-morrow, my dear, to-morrow, and you 
shall be my housekeeper.” 

“ Bat, Uncle Joshua,” expostulated the girl 
gently, “while sensible of your kindness, I 
cannot leave Mrs. Falconer at a moment's 
notice. She has been, she is, such a real 
friend to me that I should be ungrateful were 
I to desert her in this summary fashion.” 

‘* Pray do not leave me companionless, Mr. 
Vernon,” said the widow, laughingly, “or I 
shall regret ever having met you. Let me 
have Madeline for just one week —AS & 
visitor. Then I will give her up to you, 
without od protest. I hope you will consent 
to dine with us to-night, while Madeline will, 
of sourse, be at liberty to go house: hunting 
with you to-morrow.” 

Joshua Vernon actually assented to this 
suggestion. His niece’s beauty, her gentle, 
pleasing manner, had softened the old man, 
and predisposed him in her favour. 

Yes, he was glad already—by Jove he was! 
—that he had encountered Madeline and got 
the best of that artfal woman, Mrs. Falconer, 


Their visitor gone, Mrs. Falconer proceeded 


to Madeline's mingled amusement and 
dismay. 

‘*He is very hasty and choleric,” said the 
latter, dubiously. ‘*X don’t know how we 
shall get on together. He looks as if he could 
box my ears were I ever to contradict him. 





Youhave done all this to advance my interests, 
yet I would far rather have remained with 
you.” 

‘“ Your uncle will improve upon acquaint. | 
ance,” replied the other, confidently. “ You 
will learn g like him, in spite of his pecu- | 
liarities. Sorry as I shall be to lose you, I, 
am anxious to see you well provided for, child. | 
Now you will have a warm, safe nest of your | 
own ” 
Joshua Vernon dined with the two ladies | 
that night, triamphantly proving them to be, 
in the wrong whenever they ventured upon. 
an opinion. | 

The next day he commenced house-hunting 
with his accustomed energy, Mrs. Falconer , 
being pressed into the service. | 

A bijou residence in Mayfair was selected | 
as his future residence and that of Madeline. ; 
He consulted his niece's taste when the 
furnishing of it was in question, merely. 
stipulating that it should not be sufficiently , 
resthetic to preclude all comfort. | 

* I hate straight-backed chairs, and draw- | 
ing-rooms crammed fall of crockery that, 
ought aw be + the pov ona he remarked, 
vigorously. ‘ Doas you like respecting your 
in rooms, little girl, but let mine be ration- 
ally furnished, since I am too old to adapt 
myself to the fashion of the “6 

As Mrs, Falconer had presicted, Joshua 
Vernon improved upon acquaintance. Made- 
line began to Ach cath something like affec- 
tion for the eccentric, kind-hearted old man. 
Little as she was influenced by sordid con- 
siderations she could but feel the happier for 
being thus installed in a luxarious home of 
her own. 

“Uncle Joshua, you are Joing your best to 
spoil me with so much indulgence,” she pro- 
tested, when, on taking possession of her 
new home, he handed her the keys with a 
funny little formal speech that made her 
laugh, while something in it, she knew not 
what, brought the unbidden tears to her eyes. 
‘“‘T hope I shall not abuse so much authority. 
I will certainly do my utmost to please and 
satisfy you. We are such a lonely pair,” she 
continued, ‘‘ that we ought to care a great 
deal for each other.” 

“Sowe shall,” replied Uncle Joshua, briskly. 
“ T knew that you would snit me, child, from 
the first moment I saw you, which was fortu- 





| cerning Madeline’s fortune. 


—— 
nate, considering that I had decided to take 
you away from Mrs. Falconer, whatever you 
might be like in person or disposition, as soon 
as I discovered how anxious she was to retain 
you. She is a nice woman, a very nice woman, 
but selfish, selfish, like the rest of us when it 
comes to the point!" 

And he retained this opinion of the charm. 
ing, graceful widow to his dying ~ 

Joshua Vernon had, of course, been made 
aware of Gervase Talbot's strange disappear. 
ance, and its effect upon Madeline. The story, 
as related by Mrs. Falconer, interested him 


greatly. 

Although Gervase was personally unknown 
to him yet, as Madeline’s lover, his possible 
fate aroused the old man's liveliest sympathy, 
He was secretly vexed to think that Mrs. Fal. 
coner’ had been first in the field with regard to 
the detectives employed to trace Gervase. This 
did not prevent him, however, from securing 
the ablest detective skill himself, and offering 
a large reward for any information bearing 
upon the artist's disa ce, 

Madeline had at the satisfaction of 
knowing that no stone had been left unturned 
in the attempt to solve the missing man’s fate, 
Yet the double search, carefully conducted as 
it was, proved unavailing. No facts were 

icited. 

Had Gervase Talbot melted into space that 
night by the river-side he conld not have van. 
ished more completely, leaving no trace be- 
hind, not so much as the ghost of a “clue.” 

To Horace Fi always more or less im- 
pecunious, and over and ears in debt, 
Madeline Vernon’s adoption by her wealthy 
uncle came as a very me piece of news. 
He had long looked forward to recruiting his 

ttered fortunes, the result of extravagance, 


sha 
by means of a marriage with an heiress. He 


could afford now to woo Madeline in earnest, 
not merely in order to gratify.a passion strong 
as it was selfish. 

Madeline’s heiress-ship would render her 2 
desirable wife. To marry the girl he loved, 
while myles fortane went to swell his 
finances, be om nae aS scarcely 
capable of being im Dpon. 

She could not ike him, he reflected. 
It would be unjust to ascribe.sach bad taste to 
such a charming girl. Her coldness and bau- 
teur were probably-assumed.to hide.a warmer 
feeling. And, even ifthe soiewennmnnse 
on her part, had he not sufficient individuality, 
volition, and knowledge of the female charac: 
ter to overcome it by degrees, and win Made- 
line’s love ? ‘ 

“*} wonder how much the.old man is worth?” 
he mused, on his way home from Mrs. Fal- 
coner’s, where he had learnt the details con- 

i “T really ought 
not to let myself go under forty thousand—I 
should be cheap at that!” ‘ 

Which, shows what varying estimates men 
and women may arrive. at in reference to 
their own value. ons 

As frequently as possible Horace Fieldin 
affected Joshua Vernon's sasiety. He wante 
to ingratiate himself with the oldman, to win 
bis good opinion, To this end.he humonred 
his weak points. and foibles, while his own 
extensive wledge of America—whither he 
had once repaired, according to the unchari- 
table, to escape his creditors and seek peace- 
fal oblivion twain 2 & link, a ‘common 

+b e two men. , 
TMtnade 6 or = ee ae ee 
increasin artiality for Horace Fie! , 
whom, iw he sn heart, % ee foc 
and despised. It was n 0 
him, though. If he advanced one step 10 
Joshua Vernon's good graces, he fell back two 
in those of his niece. _ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Taxrxe up. the paper oné morning Made- 
line's eyes were attracted by a paragra 4 
headed ‘Discovery of Stone at Inglefi 
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Park.’ She xead it through with breathless 
interest, ® dull pain at -her heart the while. 

The present owner, Mr. Percy Dennison, 
the paper went.on to say, had long-been of 
opinion that a valuable atone quarry existed 
peneath the proverbially pete, unproductive 
soil of Inglefield Park. This opinion had 
peen endorsed by a practical man acquainted 
with the subject. He had then commenced 
operations with the most satisfactory results. 
The stone was discovered not far below the 
surface, and it appeared to extend for, rome 
considerable distance. It was of a kind mach 
in request for public and other buildings— 
strong, bandsome, durable. “Mr. Dennison 
was to be congratulated upon such a find, 
which must need increase the value of his 
estate to an enormous extent, especially if the 
yein proved to be a large one. He was ina 
position now to obtain gore beyond 
bread from a stone, and to rebuild Inglefield 
House, & very dilapidated mansion according 
to all accounts, at small expense. 

The paper slipped from Madeline’s hand as 
she sat there thinking intently over what she 
had just read, trying to connect it with 
Gervase Talbot's fate. 

Had Perey Dennison, she wondered, an- 
ticipated the discovery of this stone quarry, 
which was to’make him a wealthy) man, 
previous to Gerald’s disappearance, or had 
the idea of its existence only dawned upon 
him later on? If shecould bat.know. As 
it was her: vague suspicions, her dislike for 
Percy Dennison, were augmented by this 
news. Instead of succeeding to a worthless 
property, Gervase had had: « fortune. in his 
grasp withont being aware of it, however. 
His cousin, as heir-presumptive, with some 
inkling of the truth, would naturally regard 
Gervase as &@ man much to be.envied. Had 
he gone beyond this in attempting to dispose 
of him that Inglefield Park. might change 
owners? Was Percy Dennison capable of 
coming a crime in order to gain his own 
ends 

Madeline conld noi answer this torturing 
question. She took Uncle Joshua and Mrs. 


-Falconer into her confidence,. however, and 


the irascible, impulsive old gentleman 
announced his intention of going down to 
Inglefield as. his niece’s representative ; os- 
tensibly. to inquire if any tidings. of Gervase 
Talbot had been. elicited, in. reality. to make 
Percy Dennison's acquaintance a diagnose 
his ter;.in.so far as:he was.able. 

_Peroy Dennison received his unexpected 
visitor very affably. He regretted to say that 
he was still-quite in the dark respecting his 
cousin’s fate; although he had spared no pains 
in the a to ascertain wor 

Meanwhile, the management of the. estate, 
and the. recently discovered stone quarry, de- 
volyed .upon. +him,.as.a trust. which be should 
be only.too. glad to. renounce: in the event of 


Gervase Talbot's. . 

“ Assuming, Mr. Talbot to be;:dead, the 
property..becomes. yours, I .behieve?” said 
Uncle Joshua, eyeing the.barrister-keenly. 

‘Let us hope the contingency is a i - 

y- sed Db 
the absence.of.any definite.tidings. any actual 
proof of bis death, I.should. not feel justified 
In assuming the ownership, not.at lee +\ until 
teveral years had - Datildhen.’ »all 
regard the estate and. its zevenpes.as. his, to 
be acconated forshould-he-return. I am only 
& locum témens 1”? 

‘“‘ All -very fine,” reflected Uncle. Joshus, 
when in:the train on his.way home ; “yet, in 
spite of your smooth, plausible manver, Mr. 
Dennison, I:neither like ner trust you. ‘The 
handling of Gervase Talbot's gold isa plea- 
Santer.and more remuperative task for you 
than the study of briefs at three or four 
. I believe you to be capable 
of any dirty work when money is in question. 
How to get-at you, that is the thing—to reach 
you through your polite reserve. You wear 
an armour of chain mail, very. pliant and 
flexible, but too close.fitting to admit of. a 
sharp thrust reaching you through it. I would 








freely givea thonsand pounds to have this} she could not enjoy the satisfaction of crush- 
mystery cleared up, since it darkens my little} ing him, as she would have done the gad-fiy. 
girl'slife, and: poisons all-her happiness. What! Lady Rosooe had her box at the opera, her 
the dence did. ahewant 40 fallin love with that! town and country house, her splendid equi- 
painter fellow for, I wonder?” | page, and elaborate toilettes, that helped to 
me else zead of that discovery at! set the fashion for less distinguished people. 
Inglefield with qnuiekened pulse. The famous Roscoe diamonds gleamed and 
Gladys’ Fielding, mow Lady Roscoe, felt a; *parkled upon her white neck and arms on 
curious blending of pain and regret thrill| state occasions, giving rise to a terrible 
through her on-becaming aware of the source , 2mount of feminine envy. 
of wealth Gervase;Talbot would have enjoyed! She was well received in the best and moat 
but for his strange, abrupt disappearance. | exclusive circles, yet there was au absence of 
If things had only-fallen out differently, if: love and tenderness in her life, an uching 
that discovery had only taken place earlier in| void whioh wealth, and rank, and gratified 
the day, she would. have. cansented to forego « | ambition could never fill. 
title, and become-the wife of the man she’ Onc:, shortly after that discovery at Ingle- 
loved, thus altering ‘the tenor of his life, and’ ficld Park, as she emerged from a large milli- 
perhaps averting such a fate as the one that nery establishment in Regent-street, and was 
had en him. j about to enter her carriage, she caught sight 
Now he was lost.to her, and to the good for- | of a passing-face in the crowd. 
tune that had come too late to benefit either’ Was it a dream-face, a phantom belong- . 
of them. As long as she lived Gladys would ing to that sad beautiful past, bringing it. 
never cease:to Jove or regret Gervase Talbot. | swiftly back to her memory ? She could not 
He had made a deep impression upon her, tell. She only knew that changed, worn, 
selfiah and worldly as she was. , haggard as they were the features resembled 
In all probability hewas dead, the victim those of Gervaee Talbot. The look of reproach. 
of some remorseless crime, she reflected miser- | in the large sunken eyes,as they met hers in 
ably, and, even, if.he were to return now, it filent recognition for a brief second, seemed 
would only be te.showerreproaches upon her fairly to scorchher. Then, as swiftly as it 
for having proved. eo faithiess'to him., The had dawned upon her, the face vanished: 
“might have-been’! was exceeding bitter to ®midst the throng. 
the proud, beautifulsveman jastthen. One To the astonishment of her superb coach-- 
thivg troubled her especially, She had never Man and footman, Lady Roscoe went hur-- 
felt quite certain-of-Gervase Talbot's love. | riedly down the crowded street for a few yards, 
Many a time during»their acquaintance he #8 if in search of something or somo one. 
had suffered « relapse into moodiness and , Then, recognizing the futility of the attempt 
gloom, .as if his heart »were elsewhere, in, to ciscover the owner of thatface, she retraced 
spite of the mad infatuation that swayed him, | her steps, entered her carriage, and gave ihe 
and rendered: him for the time being her! word ‘‘Home!”’ She refused to see any- 
slave. Somechance word, some bitter speech | Callers that day, and absolved herself from a 
savouring of regret’or self-reproach, bad fre. (inuer-party to which she had been invited on 
quently caused her to doubt her actual supre- | thescore of a bad headache. __ mae 
macy over him, to wonder if a morefavoured, Meanwhile Madeline Vernon, in addition to 
woman, one whom-he had previously loved, ; the sorrow which her lover's disappearance 
still ocoupied his thoughts and prevented ; had entailed upon her, was encountering fresh 
him from becoming wholly hers. | trouble and perplexity in connection with 
He might be dead, yet it would have con: | Horace Fielding. i 
soled her immensely #0: know that she, and) ‘hat gentleman, although he did not cx- 
she alone, had heldthe first) place in his; &ctly persecute her with his attentions, yet - 
heart. | contrived to make them snfiiciently obvious. - 
Gladys, Lady Roscoe, falfilled Percy Den- (In a thousand different ways he urged his 
nison’s prophecy by making inqairies about , suit delicately upon her, refusing to recognise 
the picture for which she herself had sat in | v#rious symptoms of dislike and disapproval, 
the character of-Helen. -Gervase Talbot had Which she did not fail to manifest. : ‘ 
declared he would never sell it. Now that he’ Joshua Vernon's friendly attitude tended to 
had vanished co mysteriously she was desirous @ocourage the young man in his wooing—to - 
of becoming its possessor; it seemed to be- | predict a favourable termination to it. Made--. 
long exclusively to her and to him. :line would not surely venture to cross her: 
Peroy Dennison graciously allowed her to uncle's wishes when it came to the peiat, 
purchase it for a largesum of money, which however much they might differ from her own, 
went into his own pocket. _ | easing. _ 2 — eee raingly, 
in her private’ ©@tirely_ dependent upon him ecordingly, . 
Pet —— eo path ful memo Horace Fielding played wp to Uncle doshas, 
ries, and pain to a woman of her calibre | *nd gained & yet firmer 2 his favour, 
was, ae & rule, a thing to be shunned and! — esedulously courting Made with i 
avoided ; yet, for the artist’s sake, his work’ , 55° regarded the situation oy ogee 4 
oovage the place of honour, where her eyes | a ee ee UPaslding’s ‘Soules 
could rest upon ittwentytimesa dey, = ==» | nid" emaining obstinately blind to his - 
Lady Roscos was not a very happy being, '¢, nits : 
although the highest summit of her ambition |“: F753 » shrewd, clever fellow, well-bred. 
had been realised. A sence of something 49 with plenty of nous, not one of those 
wanting in her life, of some higher, purer jimp, Jong-legged creatures who hang around 
delight and ineffable tenderness just missed | drawing-room doors, and Jean up againstwalls:: 
haunted her perpetually. _ Jat parties, looking as if they had been boned— 
Lord: Roscoe, too, was.not the most desir- | 91) ready for cookif,” he remarked, in answer 
able.of husbands fram a domestic point of|to some speech of Madeline's, “I can't 
view. His temper was uncertain, and he | imagine why you dislike him, my dear, a 
loved to exercise a kind of petty tyranny over | well set-up, handsome man, with good connec- 
his beautiful young wife. of whom he was) tions and extensive knowledge of the world. 
inordi jealous; to fetter and curb her} What if he has been somewhat wild and ex-.. 
actions, interfere-with her engagemenis, «nd | travagant. I’ve heard that those men when 
limit her. expenditnre ina manner that tried, they ranger themselves makes the bess of bne- 
her patience.sorely. , j bands. Nothing dishonourable has ever been . 
She strove, in her:grand,imperious queenly , brought againet him, and he stands high inmy . 
fashion, to ignone his exigencies, to assert her} estimation. I don’t wish to be unkind, Made-- 
own individuality, and live her own, life asjline, but the sooner you try to forget Mr. 
monch.as possible independent of his. | Talbot the better. He must not be allowed . 
Yet Lord Roscoe-was not easily to be set | to spoil your life, child—to prevent you from 
down. -Hestung.and irritated her like a gad-| loving again, and more happily this time, I 
fly; he buzzed sround ‘her with persistent, | trast.” — 
unwelcome attentions and admonitions, while’ Madeline made no reply to the speech. She. 
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sould not open her uncle's eyes to Horace 
Vielding's true character, as she herself 
divined it, and she hated to vex or cross him 
ia any way. Until such time as he requested 
ther to marry Fielding she would be patient. 
‘Then she knew well what her answer must 


Ss. 


Dosirous of advancing his cause and enlisting 
feesh aid, Horace Fielding had persuaded bis 
aistor to take Madeline up, and cultivate her 
Without feeling strongly attracted 
tewards ths brilliant, imperious, beautiful 
woman, Madeline thought Lady Roscoe a 
decided improvement upon her brother, and 
to some extent reciprocated the friendly 


aosieaty. 


overtures made. 


«“‘What a splendid picture! ’’ she exclaimed, 
simiringly, when, admitted for the first time 
ta her ladyship’s private sitting-room, a 
privileged visitor, her eyes rested upon 


Gervase Talbot's masterpiece. ‘ The colour- 


ing is so rich and deep, the face so perfect ! 


Woy, Lady Roscoe,” glancing swiftly at her, 
*‘ Helen's lovely face and yours are identical. 
Toe artist has canght your habitual ex- 
pression in the happiest manner !”’ 

Gladys smiled languidly. 


“There is a history connected with that 


picture,” she replied. ‘‘The artist was in 
despair, failing to discover a model that ap- 
proached his ideal of Helen of Troy. I consen- 
sed—at his urgent request—to give him three 
sittings, since he was pleased to approve of 
my face. When finished he expressed his 
intention of keeping the picture, which he 
regarded as his masterpiece, instead of selling 
at. After his disappearance—he vanished in 
@ most mysterious manner—I traced the 
« Helen,’ and purchased it for the sake of 
Auld Lang Syne.” 

“ And the artist's name?” cried Madeline, 
breathlessly, 

«* Was Gervase Talbot,” 

“T knew it,’’ said the girl, a little flash 
born of excitement rising to the pure pale 
face. ‘At least, I thought I could recognise 
bia style—it is so familiar to me!” 

** You were acquainted with Mr. Talbot, 
thon? '' remarked Gladys, her tone evincing 
seme surprise. , 

‘We were more than acquaintances,’’ said 
Madeline, quietly. ‘‘At the time of his 
disappearance Mr. Talbot and 1 were en- 
gaged to be married.” 

Woman of the world as she was, skilled in 
the art of concealing her emotions, Gladys 
oould not suppress a start as these words fell 
pon her car. 

Hers had been but a partial triumph 
then, after all, and she could not tell to what 
extent she had succeeded in shaking Gervase 
Talbot's allegiance to his fiancée. She felt 
almost inclined to hate this girl who had won 
his firat love, who had actually been betrothed 
to him. Yet she, Gladys, had certainly 
carried him off his balance and evoked a 
fierce, strong, passionate attachment. Those 
words of his, ‘‘ You have cost me far more 
than you are aware of,’’ recurred to her now. 
Had he spoken them in allusion to Madeline 
Vernon and his engagement ? 

«How sad for you ?” she said, calmly, after 
a brief pause. ‘‘ And you have not the leaet 
idea what became of your lover?” 

Madeline shook her head. 

**None whatever. Ther@ are times when 
t think, I fear, he must have been murdered. 
U received a letter from him only a week 
previous to his disappearance, and there was 
ac allasion in it to any trouble or debt op- 
pressing him. He wrote in his usual style. 
i¢ is @ profound mystery.” 

£vidently she suspected nothing. Her faith 
ia the missing man was unshaken. Gladys 
decided to let it remain so. She was never 
purposely cruel, save when her own interests 
were at stake. Since Gervase Talbot was 
dead, Madeline’s love for him mattered little. 
That face which had startled her so in Regent- 
atrcost could have been only a chance likeness, 
her own conscience supplying the reproachfal 
fos in the syes. 


‘*He was very dear to you?” she said, in- 
terrogatively. 

“Bo dear,” rejoined Madeline, “that I 
nom remain faithfal to his memory as long as 

ive!” 

In spite of his sister's warning to proceed 
cautiously and with tact in the attempt to 
win Madeline, Horace Fielding was becoming 
very impatient. He thought there had been 
enough and too much of indefinite courtship, 
with creditors growing clamorous and debts 
accumulating every day; and he secretly de- 
termined to put his fate to the test at the 
earliest opportanity. 

That took the shape of Mrs, Cimabue 
Brown's ball. Joshua Vernon and his niece 
were among those present, Madeline looking 
exquisitely fair and gracefol in clouds of 
white tulle, with ‘ wreathed pearls’ confining 
her soft, dark hair, and a bunch of snowy 
roses clustering amidet the lace upon her 
bosom. 

‘“‘Sbe was very lovely!’ Horace ee 
told himeelf, with a satisfied air. ‘A deu 
fine girl!” whom he had set his heart upon 
marrying, eince the lovely face would have a 
golden frame. 

With Madeline as his wife the wheels of life 
would revolve smoothly again. Old Vernon 
couldn't go on living for ever ; and as to that 
painter-fellow, to whom she had once been 
engaged, surcly he, Horace Fielding, could find 
means to efface his image from her memory, 
and grave his own there instead ! 

Madeline could not well avoid giving him 
one dance, since he led so hard, and 
strove to make the most of it; yet he found 
it upbill work, talking soft nonsense to her. 
Her wonted ready repartee had failed her for 
once, and ehe was both too proud and too 
gentle to indulge in flirtation, to trifle with 
his or any other man’s heart. 

Their dance over, he led her, a somewhat 
unwilling companion, into the conservatory, 
radiant with soft, tempered light, fairy lamps 
gleaming here and there amidst the foliage. 

‘*‘ Madeline,” he said gently, seating himself 
beside her. ‘I have a confession tomake. I 
love you, and I want you to give yourself to 
me—to become my wife!" 





CHAPTER, IX, 


Mane.inz started perceptibly. Her Jips took 
a firmer curve. 
“Mr. Fielding,” she replied, without any 
hesitation. ‘ What you ask for is impossible. 
I do not care for you in that way, and there 
are other reasons also. We can never be 
more to each other than we are at present.’’ 
His brow lowered at this frank repulse, yet 
ve evinoed no other siga of defeat or discom- 
ture. 
“I could make you happy, Madeline. I 
could teach you to love me!” he isted. 
** Will you tell me what those other reasons 
consiat of ?'’ 
‘*You have doubtless heard of my en 
mentto Mr. Talbot?" said Madeline, striving 
to speak calmly. 
e za but Be has ey dead aoe time, 
or at Icash that is the genera inion. 
You cannot mean to devote youll a 
memory, to close your heart against all love 
but his ?” urged Horace Fielding. ‘Only give 
me a@ little hope, and I will not be exigent in 
my demands.” 
** Were I to do so I should only be deceiving 
you!” was the reply. ‘‘Dead or alive, Ger- 
vase Talbot will remain my lover. No one else 
can take his place. To be candid, Mr. Field- 
ing, my decision with regard to him does not 
affect you. Had I failed to meet Gervase 
Talbot I should still have refused to become 
your wife."’ 
Horace Fielding's light blue eyes had a 
steely gleam in them. Thwartedlove and the 
prospect of losing Madeline's fortune were 
playing the deuce with his temper. 





“You are, indeed, candid!” he exclaimed, 


a 


with a bitterlangh. ‘ Well, that which j, 
hard to win is always more valued when won, 
and I shall not despair.” 

“Why put yourself to needless pain? | 
shall never have any other answer to give yon 
I am not one lightly to change my mind, o: 
to love more than once.” 

“I cannot accept your answer aa fiaal,” 
said Horace Fielding, doggedly. ‘' Sooner op 
later love like mine must command lovs jy 
response. I can wait, Madeline, and [ ama 
persistent wooer. I allow no obstacles to dis. 
courage me!” 

“In other words, you intend to contians 
this unmanly persecution, notwithstanding my 
absolute refnsal to entertain your proposal 
of marriage,” said the girl, proudly and indig. 
nantly. ‘‘ It will not tend to increase my 
liking for you, which was never at any tims 
very strong!” 

‘** I could not be guilty of persecutiag yon,” 
he rejoined; ‘yet to abandon all hope of 
eventually inducing you to become my wifa is 
—quite as impossible, You will not alway, 
entertain such an unfavourable opinion of mx, 
You must, you will, in time learn to appro. 
ciate the love [ ant so eager to lavish upon 
you.” 

**I can only repeat that your hopes ara 
groundless,” said Madeline, haughtily. ‘ [ 
wish to return to the ball-room |” 

** Your uncle, Mr. Vernon, is not averse to 
my suit,” he replied, disregarding her request. 
‘* Indeed, he is willing to further it. Are you 
prepared—in addition to your cruelty to me— 
to cut mein direct opposition to his expres 
wishes?” 

‘* You have done your best to come between 
us, I know,” she exclaimed, a scornfal ligh: 
in her darkeyes, ‘‘toestrange me from my 
friend and benefactor, who,were he acquainted 
with your true character, would be the first to 
ignore you. You have deceived him, but you 
cannot deceive me, Mr. Fielding. Sooner 
than marry you I would incur my uncle's 
anger, and the loss of all my present advan. 
tages, owing to him.” 

“What do you know to prejadice you 2 
strongly against me?”’ 

** The rumours I have heard respecting your 
past life, your present attitude and veiled 
threat, are more than enough. If you donot 
instantly take me back to the drawing-room, 
I will retarn by myself!" 

‘*I swear you shall be my wife sooner or 
later. I love you too well to lose you,” said 
Horace Fielding vehemently, beneath his 
breath, as he tendered his arm, which Made- 
line dropped as soon as she found herself by 
her uncle again. 

His double disappointment had rendered 
Horace Fielding furious. The girl he loved, 
and the girl whose wealth was absolutely in- 
dispensable to him in his bankrupt creditless 
condition, had refused him with a determi- 
nation that a ill for the future. 


The fact of having wormed his way into 
Joshua Vernon's favour would for little, 
after all, Horace Fielding re , in the face 


of Madeline's unyielding attitude. Even if 
she refused to accept the husband of his 
choice, the old man was not likely to adopt 
extreme measures towards his to in- 
flaence her decision. Under ord circum- 
stances he could hardly hope to win her. _ 
Pressed on all sides for money, with 
Madeline for the contemptuous words she had 
recently uttered, bent upon proving the su- 
eS oan hers, Lady Roscoe's 
— — Ae pn the night ee devising & 
n of act accomplishing =, 
Pick would only have been entertained by & 
bold, thoroughly unscrupulous, and desperate 
man, who knew, moreover, that he had evory- 
thing to gain, and very little indeed to lose 
by it. 
"He required some help in the development 
of his Seseniers B hedg dared not take his sister 
into his confi \ 





(Continued on page 549.) 
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ceived the 8 6, stifling odour which] words were of grateful thanks for Pauline’s 
PLAIN TALK. Daniels had noticec in Mr. Sparks's chamber] kind care of ber child. 
a “a gn age - niaig | F din be with her pret a fell ne, 
to tell , Daisy, e butler felt is pocket for a match-jI leff her at nine, but I could not rest, - 
—_ pers hertheel ns hag box, and soon struck a light. Then, with en 2 afraid that something would 
appen!’’ 


Though I wonder you didn’t think it out 
A many years ago. 

You'd have been a happier woman 
Had you borne it well in mind, 

That a huaband’s an easy thing to get, 
But a good one is hard to find. 


Aod now there are tears and anguish, 
In place of the smiles and cheer, : 
That might have been yours for a life of joy, 
Had you chosen it so, my dear. 
And for all this pitiful heartache, 
These memories fraught with shame, 
1 think you will find, if you look aright, 
You've only yourself to blame. 


lf Love were the master passion 
That urged to a wedded life, 
It Love had been in the covenant, 
That bound you as man and wife, 
Ob, then, whatever had happened, 
Whatever troubles you saw, 
You'd have found redress at the Court of Love, 
And not at a Court of Law. 


For Love is a jealous spirit, 
And close to the rack will hold 

The heart that has followed an idle whim, 
Or bartered itself for gold. 

And although your friends may give you 
The sympathy, dear, you claim, 

I think that many will say with me, 
You've only yourself to blame. 


You were wayward and wilfal, Daisy, 
And thought it an easy thing 
To give up maiden’s vestal zone 
In exchange for a wedding-ring. 
But if Love not bind the bargain, 
You reckoned without your host, 
And are finding out that in such mistakes 
The woman suffers the most. 3% 








THE MYSTERIES OF FERNLEA. 
—0:— 
CHAPTER X. 


Ir had never occurred to those who knew 
him to consider Lady Julia’s butler a coward. 
The man was an honest, conscientious servant, 
who never shirked what he believed his duty. 
And yet, as he turned towards the blue gal- 
lery, he would have given a great deal not to 
have had to explore it. 

There was no old feudal devotion to the 
Daventrys to make him persevere. He, like 
most of the other servants, had only been 
engaged on Lady Julia's return from the con- 
tinent that very summer, but to the simple- 
hearted man it would have been base and 
dishonourable to leave the fair young daughter 
of the house in peril. 

And after Janet Deat’s disappearance and 
Mr, Sparka’s account of his night in the bine 
gallery the place appeared to Daniels to be 
full of perils, although he could not describe 
their natare. 

He gaid nothing to Pauline until they had 
= the corner, and stood actually in the 
& 
the it's hand, he told her kindly not to be 

‘aid, 

“No harm ever yet came to a body, 
Pauline, through trying to help a fellow- 
py in distress ; just think of that, my 
gir: » 

He stopped at Natalie’s door, knocked 
gently ; then, getting no answer, he signed to 
Pauline to enter. The maid looked at him so 

iteously that he put all ceremony aside, and 
- ~ _e de we may pendeieg the nae cee 
He should apologise to the young lady for his 
intrusion if she were indeed there. 

The room was in perfect darkness, but the 
moment they were inside the door they per- 


- Then, as he felt the trembling of | 








almost a reverential hand, he drew asido the 
curtain of the bed. 

Natalie Daventry lay there, her beautiful 
eyes closed ; her face white as when they had 
found her in a swoon the night before, but her 
limbs seemed to the batler more rigid—her 
attitude more deathlike! 

She was lovely even in that awful stupor. 

It is a terrible thought that the actions of 
our lives are revealed in our faces! Look on 
a sleeping man or woman, and you can tell 
their character pretty clearly., All shams and 
concealments are removed in sleep. The 
stamp that thoughts and deeds and words 
have printed on our features shines forth. 

Nita’s young life was pure and blameless, 
generous, faithful and true; scbmissive, 
patient, and tender. There was no trace of 
evil in the face on which Panlive and the 
butler gazed. She looked innocent and un- 
worldly as @ little child ! 

“Bhe’s dead!” cried the maid, with a 
smothered sob. ‘' Don’t try to dissuade me 
from it, Mr. Daniels! She’s dead; and no 
one can hurt her any more! She was pretty 
well an angel on earth, and now she’s gone 
to be with her lover in Heaven !”’ 

‘* Nonsense!” said the butler, sharply, per- 
haps to hide his feelings. ‘It’s only a faint, 
brought on by these hatefal drogs. If you 
only keep a head on your shoulders, Pauline, 
we will save her yet!” 

Pauline did not waste timo in protestations, 
She demanded bluntly,— 

“How?” 

“Are you afraid to stay here with her 
alone?” 

“Yes,” was the frank reply ; “ but I'll stay 
if I mast.” 

** We must get a doctor here at once ! ’’ said 
Daniels. ‘And, Pauline, it’ld be better to 
send for one without asking my lady’s leave. 
Mr. Sparks will manage it. Now, my girl, 
which will you dv, go and tell him what's 
happened, or stay here with Miss Nita?” 

Pauline was quick enough to know it would 
be far easier for the butler to obtain a private 
audience with ‘‘ Mr. Trevanon ” than herself, 
She was really fond of Nita, so she yielded. 

“T’'ll stay here. Only, Mr. Daniels, for the 
love of Heaven, be quick! If anyone comes, 
or I see anything, I’m afraid I shall faint 
myself! ’’ 

“T’ll be quick. Now, Pauline, be brave. 
Remember, everything depends on you.” 

Pauline shivered, but she had made up her 
mind to the sacrifice. 

Used to illness, she deftly opened the 
windows and drew back the curtains, so as to 
have as much air as possible. She sponged 
the still face with cold water, thinking rightly 
that if she could only get rid of the strong, 
odorous drug which pervaded tho atmos- 
phere her patient have a better chance 
of recovery. 

She was so busy that she had no time for 
nervous alarms, and s0 a light footfall did 
not attract her notice, and the sudden turnin 
of the door-handle was the first sign she 
of anyone's approach. 

Poor Panline felt lost. She trembled so she 
could hardly keep from falling ; but she made 
up her mind of one thing—Miss Nita was in 
her care, and she would contest the charge of 
her with anyone, ghost or mortal. 

The door opened slowly and noiselessly. 
Pauline’s eyes seemed glued to it. She could 
hear the beating of her own heart as she waited 
to see the intruder. Then shealmost dropped 
the candle she was holding in her relief; for 
there entered no stranger. No ghostly visi- 
tant, only the Lady Jalia Daventry, wrapped 
in a crimson ws and carrying in 
her hand a small silver lamp. 

She started as she saw Pauline. Fora 
moment the girl fancied she frowned, but 
that, of course, was & mistake, since her first 


“T could not find Miss Nita in her now 
room, my lady,” explained Pauline; ‘‘and 
— I found her like this I could nos leave 

er. 

Lady Julia bent over her daughter. 

‘* She is sleeping.” 

‘No, my lady,” corrected Pauline, quickly. 
“She is in a state of stupor. I sent one of 
the servants downstairs to find you, and ask 
if a doctor should be summoned.” 

It was not the whole truth, bat Pauline was 
frightened, Lady Julia’s eyes gleamed so 
angrily,she thought she was going to be scolded 
for her presumption. 

“Thave been in my own room with Miss 
Daventry. Sheis gone to bed with a head- 
ache.” 

A distant clock struck ten. 

“You had better go to bed, Pauline,” said 
her mistress, thoughtfully. ‘I will takocare 
of Miss Natalie.” 

Glad as she would have been to escape from 
the blue gallery. Pauline hesitated ; some nggne- 
less impulse bade her not leave Nita, éven. 
with her mother. Yet she could not stay 
without angering Lady Jalia. 

“If you please, my lady,” she said, quietly, 
“T should like to stay with you. You may 
want to send me to fetch something for Miss 
Natalie, and after Mrs. Dent’s disappearance 
I don’t like to leave you alone here. I’m not 
much protection, I kaow, but if any danger 
does come, two can face it better than one.”’ 

Lady Jolia gave up the point, as though it 
was not worth arguing about. She sat down 
in alow chair by the foot of the bed, first 
carefully closing both the windows. Pauline 
dared not protest. She still bent over Natalio, 
hardly knowing what to do, and wishing with 
all her heart that the butler would return. 

Meanwhile, Daniels was getting on better 
than he had dared to expect. He found Mr. 
Sparks had fully expected some fresh alarm, 
and that not only was the swiftest horso in 
the stable ready saddled, but that he bad seen 
Dr. Arnold of Monkton thst afternoon, and 
the great physician had mentioned carelessly 
he should be dining at the Rectory that 
evening. 

‘He is sure not to leave before ten. Ride 
quickly, my max, and you'll have him here in. 
half-an-hour.” 

‘* He’s not the family doctor, sir,” Daniels 
— toobserve. ‘ Won’t my lady be put 
out?” 

“The family doctor is an arrant noodle, 
and this man a well-known physician. 1!’l} 
manage my lady, Daniels, only you get Dvw.. 
Arnold here.” 

And what seemed strangest of all to the 
butler was that the great physician, instead 
of seeming surprised at his arrival, took the 
matter just as though he had expected him. 
He bade adieu to hia hosts, bade his wife and 
daughters drive home without him, and rode 
off with the messenger just as though it was 
the most natural thing in the world for him 
t. be summoned in frantic haste to a house 
he had not entered for years, and whose pro- 
sent mistress regarded him with ill-concealed 
hostility. ‘ 

He said very little on the journey, only as 
they galloped up the avenue he turned to 
Daniels suddenly. 

**The Rectory was in your way to Fernlea 
village, so that you have saved an hour. If 
you had waited to go on to Mr. Gibbs it 
would have taken you full an hour — 


even if he had been at home. Do you s 
stand?” 
“Yes, sir.’ And he did. He grasped the 


fact instinctively that this was to bo his 
excuse to Lady Julia should she resent hie 
calling in the supreme medical anthor#ty of 
the neighbourhood. 








“«T suppoee your lady is very anxious #’* 
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‘' We have not told her, sir.” 

Dr. Arnold opened his eyes. 

“IT begin to think you are in my friend's 
confidence. Now tell me, what do you call 
the stranger who is staying at Fernlea?”’ 

“The household call him Mr. Trevanon, 
sir, but I know he is the great London de- 
tective, Mr. Sparks.’ 

“Aht I see I can trust you, Well, it 
seems we foresaw, exactly what has happened. 
I suppose it’s another case of a drugged hand- 
kerchief, etc.” , 

“We've found no handkerchief, sir; bat 
it’s the same drug. The room smelt enough of 
it to knock one down.” 

“ And you left her there ?” 

“I declare, sir, I never thought of that. 
Of course, the thing would have been io 
move her, but we were’so taken aback, the 
maid and I, that I suppose we lost our heads.” 

‘‘ Not quite,’’ said the doctor, reassutingly. 
‘‘[ think you have shown great presence of 
mind, Mr. Daniels. Ah! here we are. It’s 
many a long day since I was called in to 
attend a Daventry.’” 

The lawyer and Mr. Sparks met them ia 
the hall, but Dr. Arnold put both aside. 

‘* Let me go straight to the poor child! If 
it be as I think there is no time to lose.” 

He followed his guide swiftly up the broad 
oaken staircase, on through passages and 
corridors till he came to the blue gallery. 
He pushed the door open and entered, his 
eagle eyes taking in the whole scene before 
Lady Julia rose and confronted him. 

‘* You here?” she gasped. 

He maintained his perfect calm. 

“Why, yes,” he said, coolly. ‘ You see if 
‘was an urgent case, and your servant seemed 


to think it a pity to waste an hour by going | 
on to Mr. Gibbs; besides, I fancy the case ia! 


more in my line. Gibbs is a very decent 
fellow, but he has had no experience in cases 
of this kind. I have.” 

She had grown deadly pale. Evidently her 
dislike of Dre. Arnold was no idle fancy, but a 
real, inveterate hatred. 

_“ T should have thought you would not 
to come here unsummoned.” 

He smiled, 


care |" 
| pered, ‘you were: young too. Don’t you re- 
{ member a messageicame; that. he, was dying, 





damp. One in the main part.of the house is 


best, not up.ang leng,d passage like 
this.” . , 


Panline took the lamp and led. the:wayrto 
a@ very pleasant airy room, exactly between 
Mr. Trevanon’s chamber, and that. oosupied 
by Mr. Gray. 

** Excellent!" said the. doctor, when. she 
had explained one tohim, ‘ Now go and get 
some wine, Fetch it yourself.. Do. you under- 
stand? Don’t take any:you-see-about!” 

The caution was nos unneeded... Oa, the 
stairs Pauline encountered. her mistress carry- 
ing a glass of wing.: on 

“Tam eure a little stimulant. mast be 
necessary,”’ she said, as Panline detailed her 
errand. ‘ Take this. to the.pooz.child.. I can 
easily ring for some more for.m' 4 

“Dr. Arnold said , mylady,”’ said. Pau- 
line, simply, “ and seems snch: a. deter: 
mined gentleman. there’s ne question he'd 
send me back again if: I breught him 
sherry.” 

This was unanswerable. Panlinae was 
allowed to execute hererrand, When she got 
back to the room Natalie was sitting up,.a 
strange bright light in her violet . 

“Say it is not. trae!” she with 
| passionate eagerness. ‘‘ We loved each other 

so, and I have no one.else. Heaven. surely 
wouldn’t be so cruslas.to part.us! Oh, it can’t 
i be true!” 

The doctor looked at her pityingly. He had 
| daughters of his.own, andshis heart ached for 
{her ; but not evento keep,im the; feeble flama 
i of life, which seemed.so.ready. to. die ous, 

would he attempt to deceive her, He; knew 
that memory had that the plain 
+ travelling drers she still. wore: was-reminding 





{her of her intended journey. In a» little while 
‘recollection would. retarn clearly, and then 
i she must know all. Why stoop to a deception 
that could last but.a. brief. space ? 

“« My poor child!” 


Natalie looked,at him wonderingly, Then 


‘ebe.caught sight. of the, mid, ané a -wintfal 


mile broke out on, her 
“ You will tell. me, 


anline-!'’ she whis- 


‘If I were very hard up for patients I/gnd I must.come to.say) * good-bye!’ Even 
might have stood on my dignity and feared! mother did net refasethen, Ol! Pauline, 


Gibbs resenting my treading on his ground; 
but, as everyone knows, I have more to do} 


| what happoned next? Why arewe-here?” 


‘* You had batter tell her,” said the doctor 


than I care about. I think I can afford to) jn g whisper. ‘‘ Nothing) is so cruel as sus- 

laugh at your hint, and now, if you please, | papse.”” 

may lady, we will proceed to business.” | * Bat it wilh break hes heart,.sir.!"’ pleaded 
Tt was strange how his manner changed a3 the maid. 

be bent over Nita. He dropped his sharp,| . + Better let-her,know the worst while she is 

caustic tone, his air of defiance, and ® so weak and ill, .The.very bodily, danger will 

at once the tender, fatherly doctor, whose prevent its doing/her so,much harm." 

fame was koown through all Blankshire; Hej; Puyuline gave way. Thetears stoodsin her 

put a few questions to Pauline, and then said, | eyes as she bent over Nathalie, 

quietly,— | ‘ He was oue of the bravest gentlemen I 
“She had better be moved at once.’ ‘ever saw, Mies Nita,” she-daid,.gemtly, “and 
Lady Julia started. ‘one of the handsomest too! He loved you as 
‘ The poor child had better be taken to my his very life; bat whem: thé sammons came 

room. No one can watch over her like a| what could he do butgo?"’: 

mother.’’ ; “ Tt és true then. via-dead ?”’ 
Dr. Arnold smiled coldly. | “ He's taken from you for a while,”' said 
‘T quite agree with you, Lady Julia. Your Paniice, sobbing, ‘+ but Ke loves.you just the 

aick nursing is unequalled in its results, but game, Oh! Miss. Nita, it's: better to weep 

I do not think Miss Natalie will require such over the grave of ‘one wer trusted, and who 

extreme attention. Any airy room will do.” .! never failed our trust, than to live to rue: the 
My lady darted a malevolent glance at him. | day we ever listened to -vows:.made. only to 
‘Do you dispute my authority over my be broken. You'veryour lover waitiug for you 

own child?” !in Heaven, Miss Nita, and'many a poor gi 
“It isa well-known fact that a doctor has hag married the man of her choice, and had 

supreme authority over his patients. You her heart broken. by: hie-falseness. You're 

look tired, Lady Julia, and it is getting late. better off than them!” . f 

The maid seems skilfal and atéentive. Don't; _ Nita closed her eyes: baifdreamily. 

you think you had better go to bed ?’’ | ‘7 shall go. to:hina!’’ she whispered faintly, 
To Pauline’s surprise her mistress fell in «+ though he can't come back to me. AndJ 

with the suggestion and retired. Dr. Arnold don’t think it will be.very long. The world is 

drew a breathof relief as she left the apart-' » cold, hard place, anthL.anwee tired't"” 

ment five minutes later. When she might be | She was asleep almost.assoon as she finished 

supposed to have reached her own room-he gpesking. Dr. Arnold listened to her regular 

raised the slight form of poor, unconscious breathing for a few moments, then looked at 

Natalie in his arms, and said abraptly to, Pauline with a well-satiefied nod. 

Pauline,— | “ She will do now! Just come.on the land- 
“Take the lamp and lead the way. Any ing fora moment. I mast speak to you, and 

room will do. In summer weather there is x0 ' yoices may disturb her.” 





————————— 

Pauline followed, her eyes still wet. gh. 
had had a love story of her-owi—and a gad 
one—which, perhaps;explained her deep 5 ym. 
pathy with Nita. ’ 

‘‘ Look here!” said the doctor. abruptly 
“ What is your position here ?, How long Ry. 
you been in the family ?” : 

“A good while. I am Misa, Daventry’; 
maid!” 

‘“ Ah, the heiress! And you have nothing 
to do with Miss Natalie?” —_. 

“« Very little, generally. Mrs. Dent mostly 
waited on Nita; and you see; sir, it isn’; 
long since she left the convent! but I'm 
very fond of her!" _ 

‘* Either you mus+undertake never to leays 
her for the next’ few days, or I must finda 
professi nurses Now, if you elect to stay 
with her you rne a chance of offending Lady 
Julia and losing your place?’ 

“ That doesn’t matter, sir,'’ said Panline, 
quietly. ‘‘I have notintended remaining here 
very long. My old mistréss1 lived with, be. 
fore I came to Lady Jalia, is returning from 
India in a week, while, besides, Va a good 
home to go to. I will stay with Miss Nita, 
come what may !’” : 

The doctor nodded. approval, (he was a man 
of few words), and then he went downstairs 
to the library, where the detective and Mr, 
Gray still sat waiting for him: 

“ She-is saved this time,” he said, calmly ; 
‘* but I won’t answer for the:consequeuces of 
another attempt. If ‘ the: mysteries of Fern- 
lea ' continue unchecked. I warm -you, Natalie 
Daventry will die! ” 

Mr. Gray looked vhhelpless. A 
respectable family lawyer, he not like the 
state of affairs at all. 

Lady Julia’s guest a 
through so much’ in the 
most desire was to back “to ‘his cham 

i ere was’ ‘something, he 

onal and anba : 

ghostly visitants;~ ’ 

ike: So he said nothing, and only hoped 
none of his k brethren-would-ever hear of 
his most unwished-for exploits. 

The detective took quite:anotaer view. To 
his mind thie wholé thifig was an interesting 
** oxge.” 

The butler, who, by common consent, had 
been allowed to’come’ix and “hear the doctor's 
verdist, seemed almost as:discongelate as Mr. 
Gray. His sitnation was a luorative one, 
Lady Julia an easy: mistress: The Daventrys 
were & ily of known position, to serve. 
whom did him credit; but:forsalb. that, like 
the lawyer, his one idea was to get away—not 
suddenly and clandestinely—not till he had 
done all in hie-powerto help the. search for 
the caase of ali these mysterious affairs; but 
still, for ali that, his eventual pose wad 
just the eame as Mr.Gray’s— at any cost. 

The detective turned to the doctor quietly, 
with a very simple question. 

‘« What is to be-done ?” 

“I have charged the maid to keep guard 
over the young lady night and day. I 
her di i is: to be relied upon and a8 
soon. as it is safe to move Mies Natalie ; I shall 
insist on her having.a complete change.” 

“Pardon me, bat you seem reading my 
question: Itseems to me,” said) Mr. Sparks 
i ively, ‘there has beem @ distinct 
attempt to commit: murder.’ i 

“ Well, I suppose it comes to:that?” 

“ Once on my own person, and twice on 
that of Lady. Julia's daughter.. Now Dr. 
Arnold, surely this is not to go unpanished. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

“A distinct attempt at ae by — 
person or persons anknown,”’ gravely. 
‘But until you can alter the last word of 
that sentence, I see no-retnedy 1” ’ 

“ The culprit. must be found.” 

“«Jast so. Find ag ap ceca ener 
the strongest grounds: to their guilt ; 
but, gentlemen,.my belief is that culprit will 
not be founds At present you have not the 
shadow of a proof against anyone, 
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Mr. Sparks shook his head. 

“No proof, I grams, but suspicion ought to 
justify serious measures.” 

“Suspicion goes for nothing. I $ you 
have uo proof. I imagitie you ve the 
three attempts at poisoning or suffoeation — 












Doctor Arnold spent the night there, and 


looked in upom Natalie twoor three times. 


She was always sleeping peacefully, and 
Pauline declared there nad been no alarms. 
The physician remained to breakfast, and 


atter it was over sent a request to speak to 










and as he closed the door after he 
he fancied he saw her tremble. 


Sennen the work: of one | L ia. She received him in her own sit- 
nd the person ? ; 
ory oa . 












Mr. “Waited a moment in deep 
thought. To say that he-was perplexed did not 
at all express his bewildered state of mind. 

“Tl do it,’’ he said, at last, slowly, in quite 
a different voice from his usual fresh, cheerful 
tone. “ I’ve never been foiled yet, and I’m not 
going to ‘begin now. I'll find.ous the mys: 
teries of Fernlea. if it: takes. me a lifetime. 
And, what’s more, I won’t touch, another 
stroke of business. until I haye done ‘AiG this 


one, It may. bea tedions. affair, but Ill find 
the scent. at-last, and.see whether evan ghosts 
honest, jasvs of 


"§ be ht 
can broug to. respect 


E 

“ Bravo!” returned. the. doctor;, ‘“ Mr. 
Gray, you.have.not spoken at all. What is 
your opinion?” . 

“ My opinion, gentlemen, is that the. aconer 
I get out of this house the better I shall. be 
pleased. I’m not. coward,’ and be drew 
himself np in.a verg.warlike manner, ‘‘ bui,I 
detest mysteries ;. and I, heartily. I had 
—— = foot in Fersie/ Zr q d 

“ When are you. going ?,” asked Mr, Sparks, 
trying, to hide an amased smile. _. 

“As soon as.Iican. And if this state of 
things continues I shall take care to. be repre- 
sented by my senior clerk as Miss Daventry's 


co! of age, I’m a plain man of business 
and I don’t.ap cove af ake 4 
“Few le do,” acquiesced. Doctor 
Arnold, 
“Tm thinkin entlemen,’’ said a. voice, 


phic od not been "cm since sha eonssite, 
lon began, ‘‘ you're forgetting, one:thing, Is 
nothing to be done about Toor iitles Dent ? Is 
& decent body to be hurried out;of ber bed at 


y 
the dead of the night,.aad; made.away with 


Without anyone. finding: ont how. she was 
ra and. seeing she..had a proper bury- 


“Lady Julid consented this morning to 
offer a reward. You will see the placards of 
it all over Fernlea and. Monkton to-morrow,” 
replied the detective. “And now I think we 
had better disperse. I shall spand the night 
in Miss Dent's room, but I don’t expect: any- 


to . 
And no did happen, Everyone at 
Fernlea was left as al and undisturbed 


as though the house had had no mysterious 
Visitanta, 








She 
«Te 


ae with himyand pronounced him 


ring you the best of news, Lady Jatia. 


Yout® daugtiter is out of danger. Keep her 
i f two or three days, and her see 
; ne ee ever; but I fear it. 


some time before she recovers from 

r by her lover's death,” 

ai @ affair; but one 

’ — he-is_ gone, Pogae 

young 0 \ Barre consented to 
the mately’ a 


‘Indeed’? I never met Me, Yorke myself, 
but my, wife and girls atraek up quite an ac- 











can't help £é 












Nita should be anenm. Could there be any 
reason for it-except her own caprice? Was it 
possible he had just listened to her true 
motive? Could. it be-that her very peculiar 
treatment of her youngest child came from a 
dread of the doom in store for her? 

“I think you are mistaken,’’ he said, speak- 
ing in a far kinder tone than, he had yet used. 
‘“Your daughter strikes me as being. pecu- 
liarly quiet. and collected. Isee no signs of 
mental excitement.about her.” 

‘But the mischief. must be there.” 

“Nof at all! You say you take entirely 
after your father. Why should not Miss Nita 
take after. hers? I think mysgif she is re- 
markably like the Daveftrys. I see not the 
least resemblancsa to your side of the house.” 

“Ah! You do, not, know a mother’s 
anxiety.” 

“T can sympathise with it, at any rate. 
Lady Julia, I have a proposal to make to you. 
This poor girl will never recover, here at Fern- 
lea. It was the scene of her brief courtship, 
and must be haunted for her by the mys- 
terious disappearance of her.nurse. The very 
air of the place is against her. As soon as 
she is better let her come and stay with us. 
My wife is a born nurse, and we have a housefal 
of healthy merry boysand girls, I don’t recom- 
mend our home.as a ‘ quiet’ place, but I don’t 
think it is quiet Paes girl requires. I knew 
and loved. her fathéy, Let. her come and 
spend a month or go with us, Monkton is 
only an ona drive, and you can come over 
yourself inspect progréss.”’ 

He expected an indignant refasal, but Lady 
Julia appeared grateful and even:pleased with 
the invitation. 

“Tt is most kind of you, doctor. Bat Mrs, 
Arnold may ‘not care to have an invalid 
guest ?”’ 

“‘ My wife delights in anyone to nurse and 
coddle. Besides, Lady Julia, I confess I have 
another reason. If I have Natalie domesti- 
cated with us, under my own eye as it were, 
I can watch her closely, and form a profes: 
sional opinion as to whether your fears are 
justified, or only the result of an over-anxious 
imagination.” 

The mistress of Fernlea looked touched. 

“ It is very good. of you, doctor, Especially 
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He would not let her finieh. 

“Let bygones be forgotten, Lady Julia. I 
would only wish to remember that !ong ago I 
owed much to the Daventrys, and I would 
gladly do all im my power for anyone who 
bore thatnmame. Trust your daughter to us, 
= I promise you we will take every care of 

er!” 

“ And will give m@ your real opinion ?” 

“2 will promise ite Tf Natalia exhibits 
the slightest symptoms of ¢ecentricity I will 
tell ~ I thinktenyself, you know, the child’s 

iy and that you are over- 







how theworld- has thought mean un- 
natitesl mother; bat I have been io a cruel 
plight. How coulé I bring the child-forward 
| and Ié#her mix in so¢iety knowing the doom 
whidhtiawaited hert Gi! doctor, it was-a cruel 
se pated stepdaughter with her robust 
ysmd splendid fortune, while my own 


) | poser girl was pennilesdsaxid doomed to this 
date!" : 


| | “iidon’t believe she doomed to it, Lady 
Julia Now remember Tishall send my wife 
sove#tio make the invitation in'all proper form, 
vend Equite expect to ses Nutalie in two or 
7 a,’ 

Mica. Arnold was a clever’ wortian and a de- 
voted: wife. Her household was beantifally 
| tao ged, her servants well ovdered, and her 
| diildrem perfectly cared for—alihiough she was 
| et onseof those who believe that the kitchen 

and themursery are the sole sphere forwomen’s 
| Work. 

In —- life’s. perplexities thedootor had 

e to Ber for sympathy amd advice. He 
-hervdearly, and was not to) proud to 
confiéaethat her woman's wit had-mere than 
once solved. quéstions whiciy puzzied his 
science. 

Wealth had come to them now, and few 
people in Monkton could boast a larger income, 
but Mrs. Arnold kept her simple habits—her 
quiet refinement. She had never cared for 
show or display, so she did not launch into 
éither when her Husband means increased. 
She accepted invitations when they came; she 
welcomed her friends glaily, but she never 
developed into a fashionable woman, and it 
wae a bléssing for her husband she’ did ‘not. 

He went to her that evening im the quiet 
home before dinner, and told history. Un- 
like him, she had no previons acquaintance 
with Lady Jilin, but she had seer her’ and 
Nita together, and condemned her behaviour 
as cruel, heartless, and unmotherly. 

‘© Well?” said the doctor, intpatiently, when 
he had waited quite five minutes, and’still his 
Molly did not speak. 

‘*T am thinking, Karl.” 

* You don't’ niind having the poor child here 
I hope, Molly ?” 

“ T shall be delighted. I believe I'feli in love 
with her at first sight. Bot Karl, I can’t bear 
Lady Jalia or Miss Daventry!” 

“ Go on,” he said, with a smile. 

“And I don’t believe a word about the in- 
sanity 1” 

** Softly, Molly. Lady Julia's mother, as a 
Countess, wasa public character; her daughter 
would not dare to say she died in an asylam 
if it could be proved to the contrary!” 

“IT don’t care about countesses. I am cer- 
tain there is no taint of insanity about Nita.” 

‘You have only seen her twice.”” 

“Once would be'enough. She-is w Daventry 
to the finger tips. Why, she has nora trace 
of her mother aout her. Poor child, that 
young man was as fino a fellow as I ever saw ! 
To think of her losing him !” 

Doctor Arnold smiled. 

“Molly, you are. younger and far more 
romantic than your daughters |" ; 

“Perhaps, When is this child coming?” 

“T promised you should make the invitation 
with proper ceremony. Bat, Molly, every 
night ehe spends under that roof is a risk!” 

“You don’t mean that you believe those 
absurd stories? Karl, I am ashamed of 


q 





you!” 
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“«T believe, dear, that Fernlea is haunted ; 
bat I don’t say whether by the spirits of the 
dead, or by the evil passions of the living. 
Anyway, little Nita will never get well in the 
house where she lost her nurse so strangely.” 

‘* I will go over to-morrow, Karl, and bring 
the child back, unless her mother forbids.” 

But, contrary to the doctor's expectation, 
Lady Julia was most gracious, and Nita 
returned with her hostess—a very pale and 
hollow-eyed Nita, one who seemed hardly able 
to think, and who wore a heavy black dress, 
edged with crépe. 

“I belonged to Ronald,” she whispered 
timidly to Mrs, Arnold; “‘and I got mother 
to let me wear this for his sake, You won’t 
mind ?”’ 

Mrs. Arnold kissed her. 

‘* Wear what you like, childie; and do as 
you please. We only want to make you happy.” 

“*T shall never be happy again !”’ 

“My dear, do you think he would wish 
that? I know something of Ronald Yorke— 
enough to remember him as one of the most 
generous men I ever met. Do you think he 
would wish you to spend your whole life in 
mourning because he has been taken from you?" 

Nita sighed. 

** He was ali I had!”’ 

‘‘And he deserved the warmest love of a 
giri’sheart. But, Natalie, you must not spend 
your whole life in weeping. I don’t wonder 
that you mourn him, but there is comfort for 
you. It is something to have been chosen 
by such a man—to have such a lover to 
remember !” 

* Yes,” said Nita, slowly. “When I am 
far away in the convent it will be something 
to remember. At least, I shall have loved!” 

“ Dear child, you will not go to a convent! 
If everyone who was disappointed in love 
became a nun, there would not be convents 
enough to hold them. You have work to do 
in the world!” 

Nita settled down very soon in the doctor's 





[PAULINE’S EXPLANATION. ] 


house. She was treated jast a little as an 
invalid, but v! enough to give an excuse for 
making much of her. 

Everyone took to the sweet, gentle girl, 
whose pathetic story moved all hearts. Kod 
before she had been under his roof three days 
Dr. Arnold’s mind was made up. 

“Molly,” he said to his wife, ‘I will hear 
our opinion afterwards—first listen to mine. 
hat child is no more insane than I am.” 

“And she has not the least tendency to 
mania,’ put in Mrs. Arnold. ‘Ihave watched 
her carefully. She is quiet, gentle, collected, 
calm. These are not the ar ities of a girl 
likely to go out of her mind. I have never 
seen her even excited.” 

“Nor I.” 

“ Of course you will tell Lady Julia?” 

“T shall tell her nothing till the month’s 
end. She promised Nita to us for a month. 
When that is over, we will see.”’ 

She wasa good wife. She never asked his 
reasons. She felt a secret consciousness that 
he distrustea Lady Julia, but she knew he 
would have told her if he had wished her to 
know, and she was content to wait until his 
confidence came unsought. 

It was a very simple household—two ser- 
vants and a boy, a man to drive the brougham 
and look after the garden, which was the glory 
of Mrs. Arnold's heart. 

Nita, too, loved the beautiful lawn and leafy 
walks. There was a rustic arbour some wa: 
from the house, where she would take a boo 
or piece of work and sit for hours. 

One day, when she had been at Monkton 
nearly a week, it chanced that Mrs. Arnold 
and her girls were going to a bazaar for some 
local charity. It was thought too fatiguing 
an expedition for Nita. Besides, her grief for 
Ronald was too keen for her to enjoy sight- 
seeing. She said at once she would stay at 
home. She could spend the afternoon quite 
contentedly in the garden, and perhaps the 
children might have tea with her in the arbour, 





a posal which delighted the three fair: 
mites who made up the nursery estab- 
lishment. 
Not one idea of harm came to Mrs. Arnold ; 
even the doctor saw nothing to cause alarm. 
Nita was not at all averse to solitude. She 
could be as happy alone in the grounds as in 
Sone peers of the om . And yet 
t arrangement sprung & 
world of confusion, doubt, and sorrow. 
When Mrs. Arnold drove off Nita wae 
strolling slowly down the garden to her 
vourite 


fa ie 

A good hour later the nurse went to see how 
the young lady was getting on, and at what 
hour she should bring the children to the 
arbour—but Nita was gone! : 

Bewildered, the old woman thought Mise 
Daventry must be ill, and have gone back to 
the house. She was hurrying there in search 
of o whon = conans sight of a slip of 

aper lying on the ground. 

. It won Stolded, and the servant who had 
lived with the doctor's wife for years saw ne 
aaa tines, mistress in the few 
straggling lines,— 

“Dearest Mas. Annotp,—Don’t think me 
ungrateful, but my dear old nurse has sent 
for me. Janet is ill, and wants me. I couli 
not refuse to go to her.”’ 

Nurse Giddings wished her master or Mrs. 
Arnold were at home. She was no gossip, 
but she had heard of the mysteries of Fernles, 
and it seemed to her that if Nita Daventry 
we anges at the a of Janet Dent, 

e was likely to share perils. 

With a strangely solemn face she walked 
back to the house, and chanced to see the 

In a moment she had put the paper in his 
hand, and told her story. 

The physician must have had some strange 
suspicionsof his own, for his ejaculation was,— 
‘‘ Heaven help the poor child! She is lost! 
(To be continued.) 
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[‘*1 WAS TO TAKE THE MARCHESA AS MY BRIDE,’’ SIGNOR PALEZZI SAID.) 


NOVELETTE.) 


BIRDIE. 


—_—0— 
CHAPTER I, 


A wancz white house, its many windows 
glistening like diamonds in the sun, the lower 
ones peeping out from amid the green and red 
of the trailing roses which, in summer time, 
grew over the entrance extending each side to 
the extreme corner, around which a stray 
spray would break from its band of cloth 
which attached it to the wall, to hang list- 
= ~orn — side, : » tote 

ound the large space of gravel in front a 
shrabbery ran, divided by the large iron gates 
opening on the highway, which it had been 
planted intentionally to hide, not so much 
from those within as to obstruct the view of 
those without, chiefly consisting of ‘labourers 
going to and fro from their daily toil on the 
neighbouring farms, their owners and the 
clergy of the surrounding villages being the 
chief society in Munford, where ‘‘ The White 
House” was situated, 

_ The Squire, who was my mother’s father, 
lived inthe Hall, not a mile distant,and in the 
bright summer-tide we could see from the top 
windows of the other, which was our home, 
the blue smoke rise, twisting and curling 
from over the deep green of the trees which 
surrounded it in the distance. 

But he was dead at the time to which my 
memory carries me back ; his son, my uncle, 
becoming proprietor of the ancient building 
dating back to the Crusades, whilst another 
uncle, owning the next largest estate in the 
parish—our family monopolised the greatest 
part, a fact which gained for us absolute sway 
amongst the inhabitants, who ever spoke of us 
as their young ladies, and the daughters of 
their Vicar. 





My father had not always lived at Mun- 
ford, and I believe I was notborn there, but I 
never knew any other home ; and all the joys 
and sorrows of my young life were centred 
within the iron gates, which, to my mind, en- 
closed the loveliest spot on the terrestrial globe. 
I could not conceive a sweeter garden than 
the one we could see from our drawing-room 
window, which looked out from the side, for 
the house ran far back, covering an immense 
space of and, whilst that in which was 
grown all that was necessary to the kitchen,in 
the way of fruit and vegetables, was divided 
by ® narrow lane, each side of which a wide 
deep ditch ran like a minature moat, witha 
tiny wooden bridge across on which a green 
door opened, fastened by lock and key to avoid 
the depredations which would otherwise have 
been indulged in by the youth of the village. 

An immense chestnut spread its branches 
over the centre of the grass-plot where the 
flower-beds were, whilst from one of its strong 
boughs a swing was fastened for our amuse- 
ment, and in which, with my head resting 
against one of the ropes, I have so often sat 
dreaming of the future, with the song of the 
birds and the hum of the busy-bees around 
me, and the rays of the warm sun endeavour- 
ing to reach me amid the full branches swayed 
hither and thither by the summer breeze. 

Bat it was to before that time that my 
memory carries me back, when but a child of 
four years, my mother died, leaving, besides 
myself, another sister two years my junior, 
and a two.month old baby behind her. 

It was in January, and ignorant of the loss 
I had sustained, with childish curiosity I 
watched from my nursery window the black 
line of cares as they passed over the snow, 
which now thickly covered the ground, and 
then wended their way slowly and solemnly 
through the iron gates tothe church in the 
distance, the deep tone of the bell falling at 
intervals on the wintry air, whilst I sed 


| my baby nose against the pane, straining my 





eyes until the last one had disappeared, when, 
torning for the first time, I learnt from the 
girl who had attended me that they had gone 
to bury my dead mother. 

At first I could not realize her meaning, 
but it soon revealed itself to me, and then my 
first grief came to me in all its intensity, and 
for days I would continue to cry for her who 
could hear me no more. 

Bat the years passed on and she was socn 
forgotten, and we were as happy as children 
mostly are who have all they require of this 
world’s goods, and are reared with the gentle- 
ness and kindness we received. It was thus 
time quickly fled, and at sixteen I was con- 
sidered to have so far completed my studies 
that I had no further need to continue them 
in the school-room, where my two younger 
sisters, Mabel and Ella were yet pursuing theirs 
under the charge of Miss Karslake, a governess 
who was bat a few years my senior. 

She was a fair, tall girl of twenty-two, with 
eyes blue as the heavens, the faintest tinge of 
pink on her delicate cheek, whilst her lips 
were like a rosebud, and from the first my 
heart warmed towards her, so different in 
every way to the austere and middle-aged 
ladies who had preceded her, and during 
whose reign revolution was ever rife in the 
school-room ; but which entirelysubsided whea 
Birdie Karslake held the reins of government, 
Mabel and Ella’s high spirit becoming quiet 
and subdued beneath the influence of her 
power. _ 

Whatever her friends could be thinking of, 
the ladies would say, to allow a beautifal 
young thing like her to go as governess in the 
house of a widower; and even the old house- 
keeper, who had been with us ever since our 
mother’s death, held up her hands in - 
ment, when Miss Faithfall’s (who was the 
last one) successor presented herself. : 

Master mast be mad, she insisted, for if he 
never spoke a word to the girl, the neighbours 
would be sare to concoct # thoaand stories to 
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his discredit with regard to the beautifal 
governess, all of. which came to my father's 
ears, without drawing anything further than 
a smile from him ; and Birdie remaine@imour 
nest making us very happy, and ages! 
the ill-natured comments her hbésuty 

evoked. And. so the months pa i 
years, and people no longer talke@ of ## 
Vicar, to whom they had sometite <sit 


now given oredit for better-aimse thaw to} He 


make love to a girl little olde 
daughters, when, least exped 
he was going to be married | 
shell in midst, 

“‘ That was what Birdie¢liad b 
for, for the last two her; 
ways: and quiet looks,” Mixs W 


lady of uncextaia-age, 


ho 


his own 
es 


S 


as the 


: and: knowing 

4 every man, 
p> le ** Poor children |” she 
tte neighbour with whom she 


the subject; and then si Lodi 
ape pelh repre ye 
‘we were su i to be sn 
when Birdie becnsien tikes MeFarien. — 


d now,’ the woman. res 
Miss Mathews was a 
trader 


and 
acorn 


* Smarold enough to 
sim locked into the lady'w to} 
“e thad bees you 

by the other, who: im 
article-was perfectly useless to her, witemafter 
fem more confidences, in which the -Victls 
and@iifies Karsiakes nameswere freely handléd 
she lett-the shop. 

Cook gave notice shortly sfter,declaring: 
she would not remain a day after Mrs. Frost 
the housekeeper left, whilst nurse was ina 
continual bath of tears, looking so far into 
futurity as to wonder how the master could 
think for one moment she would stay to nurse 
the children of a second wife, the housemaid 
alone espo the cause of the poor girl, 
who, to avoid-further ecandel, determined to 
leave the White House- until she returned to 
it as its mistress. 

Mg tather: could not avoid: being: aware of 
‘how the rumour of his merrisge had effeoted 
his parishioners towards him, bat-he took no 
more notice now than when, three-years since, 
they had aired their opinion retpecting his 
choice of » governess for his ctildren. He 
shook hands as cordially with Mies Mathews, 
and increased rather than decreased his orders 
at the little shop, ae-though- neither had ever 
attered a word im disparagement of his con- 
duct, whilst he failed to see the cold shoulder 
turned towards him, and the tone of reception 
wasapparently lost on-him. 

I quickly overcame the jealous twinge 
which attacked me, when I first heard from 
Birdie herself how matters stood; but on 
Mabel and Ells the confession had a different 
effect 


by 


**T shall almost hate her now; they both 
avowed, and I was not sorry, for her sake, 
when I saw the willowy form of our late gover- 
ness, wrapped in # long sealskin cloak, the gift 
of my father, quitthe house where I trusted, 
when she again returned with the spring 
flowers, she would bring with her w renewal of 
the love which was previously hers. 

* You will love me still Gertie,’’ she said, as 
she at the last moment drew me towards her, 
anc pressed a warm kiss on my lips, and in 
that moment, I forgot ail but how beautiful, 
how loveable she looked, and threw my arms 
round her neck, returning paetionately the 
kissshe had given. She then: held out her 
hand to Mabel and Ella; but they merely 
touched the tipeof her finzers, and-I could see 
the tears well to her beautiful eyes as they 


drew back fromthe embrace she offered, and | 


then she stepped into-the carriage awaiting 
her, the sound of # dry-sob not escaping my 
eare-as- she tarned from us. 

“ How could you be-eo unkind,” I said, when 


nfo | had-not the handle of the library door which. 


cuit) d, 
. ‘ 3, 
“bees FF 

=) 


ate tgs [ites 


{* alltok thoroughly | 
mediate: 
the | contribute 


for the last time having waved an adieu to 
her, I turned to mysisters, who, with their arm's 
twined round each other’s waists, were watch- 
ing my movements. ‘' We had only papa, and 
she has taken him from us,” they replied with 
pouting lips, and they would have said more, 





ppened on to the hall turned, and my father 


de his a 
came up to where they stood, kir 
them they had no time to lose. if 
to dinner, and I [ 
what. they Had 


ae, 
ere 
e a 


the- 
paesed from his view. P ; 
ayy tne ew rage tame the spot}, at 


iin 
a. 


+ 


a oes 


moment: bat 
ondtie aii 
hit | Be 


| hold will, on her return, be On AIL 6 


ent Gertie,” he. tol 


I trust for my sake you wilde all. you: 3: 
to ber oa. tr - eee ie: | 
Staresly that, pepe ” T° senifed), am it, 
oe to me bow : OF 
— of this girl, little older than 
in the light of a parent ; ‘‘ bn¢I will love her as}: 
an elder sister, never forgetting that she is 
your wife,” I added. 

‘You are a good girl,” he said, stroking my 
hair ; and then I turned to join Mabel and 
Ella who were. singing a duet in the drawing- 
room, leaving him in happy contemplation of 
his new-born happiness. 
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CHAPTER LL. 


A rew weeks after, and a brother clergyman 
agreed to officiate in his stead the while he 
was absent on a short holiday, he told him; 
but I knew when he r to Munford he 
would bring Birdie with him as his wife. 

The winter’ had passed; even, the cold 
easterly winds; so prevalent in* spring, giving. 
way to a soft; balnry breeze, and -m bright sun 
filled the air with x genial warmth on the day 
we were led'to expect the arrival of the newly- 
married pair. 

T had so far succeeded in re nasi | 

sisters to what they considered their 
fate as to raise’a smileon their gloomy coun- 
tenances, when carriage wheels resounded on 
the gravel, and they réndered scarce a less 
warm welcome to-cur late governess than I 
did myself. 
How pretty; T thought, she looked, a light 
talle bonnet; as simple as it was elegant, rest- 
ing on the bright |e of her rich hair, when, 
placing’ a tiny gloved hand im that of my 
father, she ed from the carriage. A. 
flush of excitement showed itself on either 
cheek ag she ascended the steps leading to the 
entranes hall, and there was a certain timidity 
it her movements, as though she feared the 
1éception awaiting her; but seeing me the 
first to express my welcome, the tears started 
te-hereyes; and then we were locked in each 
other’s embrace, 

“ Birdie still, dear,” she said; seeing, as she 
fancied; # hesitation on- my part as to how I 
should address her, and them moving towards 
the others she held out a hand’ to each, look- 
ing so bewitching the while that even they 
could not resist the inflnence of her charm. 





Bat-after awhile even that fiiled to weigh 
against the feeling of jealousy my younger 
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sisters entertained towards her, which was not 
lessened by the teaching of Miss Mathews 
wisenever they happened to come in contact 
‘with, that lady. 

like that! I can’t 


“ A simpering bitioke gi 
sk Row yes ras ‘odin can -bear to gee 
her filling t by the death of 
your sainted 1” she said, when on ong 
occasion they. met-not’ long after Birdie’s re. 
dears,” she continued, 
to know the logs 
sustained whem it the Lord to 
iakke her,” eae hag eyes 
saintly would never 
g your tongue:to. call ihisene mamma,” 
; oe 
is 50) Ider’ than 
d beyibenrdf’* ° 


hed von 


“Oh, we neyer 


ves, ; 
ordy se. Now if 
man of his own 
vine join of tr argent sy 
(bave-emi@s word against it, for 
W thea Mx. Mc , 
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toe uke 
ponly farted the flame 
ofthe animosity they now nurtured towards 
their youthful stepmother. 

**Qh! of course you take her part,” they 
would say, “and we are always in the wrong, 
as we are with papa now. We will go as 
governesses ourselves, anything rather than 
stay here,” they added, passionately, ‘Miss 
Mathews, everyone wonders we can remain to 
be snubbed as Weare, and all because of her, 
until we hate her!” 

We were seated in the drawing-room, the 
lamps had not been as yet lighted, for we 
preferred to sit by the open window to watch 
the bright crimson-and.gold of the setting 
sun from amid the deep green of the distant 
trees, until it gradaaily faded from view, 
leaving nought but the silver-grey of the 
clouds with their golden edges to tell where 
he had sunk to rest, and then the shadows of 
night fell over all. 

‘Miss Mathews is no friend of yours!" I 
answered, hotly, for I was sick of hearing her 
name so often brought forward; and then I 
rese with the intention of ringing for lights, 
when I fancied the door closed softly, but no 
one answering my question, ‘ Who is there?” 
I concluded I was I pulled the 
bell, and shortly after a servant entered with 


lights. 
oa father followed almost immediately, 
ingly surprised to find us girls alone. 
“‘ Where is Birdie?” he asked. 
“T thought she was with you,” I answered. 
‘* We have not seen her all the evening,’’ 
“Go and find her,” he said, looking sharply 
towards my siaters, fearing, I knew, that they 
had, through some fresh unkindness, driven 
her from the room; bat on my volunteering 
to seek her he made no further remark, only 
impatiently awaiting the solution of her ab- 
senting herself. i 
I was not away more than ten. minutes 
I was sure, but before I returned he was call- 
ing me, and when I re-entered the drawing- 
room he looked up anxiously to see withoat 
my 8 ing first that something was amiss. 
* tis it, Gertie?” he asked. . 

“She is in her own room, papa,” I an- 
swered, “ and—very—ill.” gy 
“Til!” he exclaimed, “and all alone! 
And then he rang tbe bell violently, giving 
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directions that a man from the stables should 
be sent at once for Dr. Clowes, whem he 
followed. me along the corridor leading to 
Birdie’s. room. 

I had.alveady ordered the housemaid not to 
jeave her until my return ; but she turned as 
he advanced towards the bed on which she 
lay, and I knew the signs of weeping apparent 
on her coumtenance was not caused so much 
from the pain she was suffering as from the 
unkind words uttered by Mabel whielr she 
had over! 


heard. 

“I did not intend to listen,” she had told 
me; ‘but do not let your father know; it 
would only get them into trouble.”’ 

Is was but a short distance to the doctor's 
residence, and within the hour he had arrived ; 
but it was not until the grey of the early 
dawn came peeping within the closed blinds 
that he took his departure, and. then # tiny 
sister was added to our fold—another link, as 
the others thought, to draw our father closer 
to his girl-wife and further from them. 

“A pity it wasn’t born dead,” they said; but 
when on the second day Nurse exultan 
displayed it to us as “‘the-moét beautifallest 
baby she ever saw,” they could not deny but 
that it was a sweet little thing, for it opened 
its pretty eyes, looking as though to crave:the 
love they had 

One consolation they found: was in its not 
ey or boy, for in that case + felt sure 
our 


ther would have made an-idol of it; but | 


as if was he took little or no notice of the 
tiny mite, even to Birdie’s eulogiums on its 
beauty, saying he was not much of a judge of 
babies, but he supposed it was all right, and 
he would be better able to give. an opinion 
after it had had a short time to grow; and 
as if anxious to do so quickly it fed and slept 
and ~—_ and fed until dimples one could not 
resist di 

way; and when: he, after the third week, 
just touched its waxen cheek; the little mouth 


wreathed itself into its first smile, which won 


his heart in: an-instant. 
The christening was. to be deferred until 


Birdie’s: recovery; which was> so slow,- that’ 


although he had never expressed his fear; I 
knew papa was. growing each day more 
anxious abont her, ; 

Baby: was now a month old, and yet she 
had never left her room, the fatigue ef being 
removed even to. her couch apparently too 
much for her. 

It was on one of these days, when; with 
Nurse’s assistance, I had drawn her up to the 
open window, for it was » glorious evening in 
Jaly, that she held my hand as-I was'about 
to move away. 

“Don't go, Gertie;" she said, ‘bat sit 
down here, dear, by my side. I have so much 
inane to you, and—and my time is not very 
on 38 

I took the seat she indicated, close by 
where the sweet honeysuckle was- trained, 
filling the room with its fragranee. The 
glare of the midday sum had softened: as its 
rays fell on the green grass, a gentle breeze 
amid the rustling leaves where the branches 
of the trees swayed to and fro, the only-sound 
save the song of the feathered minstrels in 
their midst, and for a moment all eeethed’ so 
peaceful, so: calm, that a single thought of 
trouble never entered my imagination ; but 
on her repeating the words I turned, and 
then, for the first-time, the truth of what she 
said revealed itself'tome. (Her stay would 
not be here!) Bat it-came to me so 
suddenly that for the moment I could not 
utter & word, and when I reeovered myself 
sufficiently to speak lightly of her fears, I 
knew that she was aware they were shared by 
me equally as herself, ‘ 

“No, dear,’ she returned, in reply to some 
remark [ made.as to their being groundless. 
“Tt is no use, Gertie, to deceive you or my- 
self; L shall never be-well again. Dr. Clowes 
has told:me as mach, and I begged of him not 
to say go to your father; but I think-you love 
me, Gertie,” sheadded, looking wistfally into 
my face with those wondrous blue eyes I 


determined to withhold from it, ; h 


always thought so beantifal, but which ap- 
peared doubly so now,’ : 

** Love you, Birdie !’’ I replied, ‘‘even more 
than my own sisters. But you must not talk 
of going, dear—you so young, so beautiful!” 
and then IT broke down. Icould say no more, 
as, throwing myself on my knees by her side, 
I baried my face in her robe to stifle the sobs 
I could not control. 

She passed her white transparent hand over 
my hair, 

‘“Don't cry, Gertie,” she said. ‘It is all 
for the best. Mabel and Ella do not like me, 
and I could not feel happy in the, thought 
that I should come between them and their 
father. You don’t think it was my wish to 
do 80, do you, dear?” she continued ; ‘*for, 
indeed, it was not. I wanted so to love them 
as I love you, but they would not let me; 
and when I am gone, maybe they will think 
morekindly of me!” 

She paused for a few moments then ; a faint 
tinge of pink had dyed her cheek in her ex- 
citement, whilst a Jast ray of the:sun, which 


tly | was sinking lower and lower, rested on her 


golden hair like a halo around Her; the white 
peignoir she wore hanging loosely over her 
figure, adding to the ethereal beauty, which 
even sickness was powerless-to tuke from 


er. 
**T- want to-give her to you, dear—my baby 
| —Gertie—before I go,” she added; and then 
she nervously awaited my reply, but I could 
only press her hand, I could wot speéx's. 
** You will fove her—be her mother? Tell me 
ow will,’ she went on, ‘“‘and I shall die 
appy!”’ 
“I will, I will, Birdie!" I answered, be- 
tween my sobs, for I could feel how anxious 
she was growing. 





splayed themselves in a marvellous. 


And then she kissed me, and I knew how 
happy I had made her, for she fell into 
a peaeefal slumber, her hand clasped in 
mine; and I, watching, for her sake, sub- 


ling in the twilight. 

In the days that followed my father dis- 
covered the truth, they could not keep it 
from him longer; and when the end came— 
which it did shortly after—his grief was ter- 


died, that he had been with her all the day, 
for no entreaty would move him from her 
side, the while the food they brought him was 
taken away untouched. He had piflowed her 
head on his breast, even at the last hoping 
against hope that she would be spared to him, 
until a silence more than earthly crept around 
him ; and in the stillness, which had till then 
filled the room, he felt one greater—it was the 
stillness of death. Birdie, his girl-wife, the 
love of his middle age, had passed away in 


clay growing cold and stiff on his broad 
shoulder. 

“Come away, papa, dear,” I said; for 
nurse’ had approached now, and lifted the 
body, so as to lay it down that she might close 
the dead eyer. 

‘Yes, yes,’ he said, lobking at me in a 
stupefied, dazed bie: & and then allowing me 
to lead him unresistingly from the room. 

He remained thus for some’ time, looking 
vacantly around, as if unable to realize his 
great sorrow, until on the appearance of 
Doctor Clowes’ it apparently returned to his 
mind ; and then, with a deep groan, he buried 
his head in his hands, whilst hot scalding 
tears oozed from between his fingers—holy, 
blessed tears which had saved his reason! 


CHAPTER III. 


A rew days later and Birdie was laid to 
rest, but not in the family vault within the 
chancel, from the painted window of which, 
jast behind the-altar the rays of the morn- 
ing sun’would throw his beams, softened by 





duing my grief, whilst the feathered songsters | 
| pang on im the swaying trees, until even they | 
i were quiet, the whispering leaves alone rust- , 4 





rible-to see. It was then, the night Birdie | J 
! are not old, and if you were ss sxcient as 


his arms! And still he remained, the lifeless: 





just without—beneath a tree where the 
branches drooped low, until they kissed the 
soft green ss. covering {her grave, and the 
birds would sing her requiem in the branches 
overhead ! 

Roses were planted around beneath their 
shelter. by my father’s own hands, for he con- 
sidered the ground where she lay too sacred 
for a stranger’s treid; and then iron pali- 
sades parted it from the rest. And after a few 
weeks most had forgotten the Vicar's child- 
wife, save the Vicar himself. 

And so the years passed on, my father grow- 
ing old more rapidly*than they; and little 
Birdie—for we had named her after her dead 
mother—quickly budding into womanhood. 

‘* How like she id to my poor girl, Gertie |” 
my father would say, when together we often 
discussed the merits of our pet. 

Mabel and Ella had long since married, and 
I might have done, but the promise I had given 
to the dead prevented me; and the first pang 
over—for it was not without the sacrifice of a 
trae’ man’s love that I remained single—I 
became resigned, feeling even happier than if I 
had gratified my own wish, determining in the 
future to seek my happiness in the welfare of 
my baby sister, as I always called her, 
alshough she was now in her seventeenth 
year. 

‘*T amaure, dear Gertie, I no longer require 
a governess,” she said to me one day, when we 
had been speaking respecting the merits of a 
middle-aged lady who had offered to replace 
Miss Marston, she having left to be married. 

She had advanced to where I was sitting, 
after the former had been bowed from the 
room on a promise that she should hear from 
me when [ had received a reply from the 
lady whom she had named as referee ; and then 
throwing herself at my feet, so as to rest 
against my knee, Birdie lifted her eyes, 
beautifal as her mother's, to mine. 

**T could not endare an old woman, Gertie,” 
she said. I smiled, for I was no longer young, 
vod to her donvtless appeared very aged in- 


I suppose she read my thoughts, for she 
lifted her arms, the lace of her eleeve falli 
back, displaying them in all their roun 
beauty, when clasping them round my neck, 
shedrew me down uatil her lips met mine. 
“T don’t mean you dear, dear Gertie! You 


Methuselah I should love you just the same.” 
After that of course, as. usual, my pet car- 
ried her point, and if was agreed that she 
should receive instruction in music, which she 
dearly loved, froma master, who had been 
recommended by one of the county families, 
the while she should pursue her osher studies, 
assisted by my superior knowledge. Papa was 
delighted with this arrangement ; he would see 
more of hia sunbeam (as he called her), he 
said, than when a governess was in constant 
attendance. . ; 
Signore Palezzi was, therefore interviewed 
and engaged to give my darling a lesson twice 
a week, His.terms were decidedly extravagant, 
for we were not rich, but my father never 
demurred respecting anything which would 
advance the interesta. of Birdie, and would 
have agreed to have given double the sum he 
asked had she wished it, : 
Doubtless the middle-aged lady was disap- 
pointed when she received my letter inform- 
ing her that, other arrangements having been 
made, her services would not be required, but 


so it. was, anda few days after the Italian 


came to give his first lesson. ‘ 
He was the usual type of foreigner, a little 
above the usual height, with supple limbs, and 
a form lithe and graceful, whilst his face was 
a study, such as Raphael would have loved to 
portray. It was perfect, with such eyes as 
i had never before seen save on the canvas, 
dark velvet eyes, the one moment melting and 
gad beneath the influence of the heavenly 
strains, which no human fingers had before 
his caused to sound from our piano, not one of 
the most modern, and the next frothing over 


the coloured glass, on the tesselated floor, but | with delight,asa merry thought passed through 
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‘“«T believe, dear, that Fernlea is haunted ; 
bat I don’t say whether by the spirits of the 
dead, or by the evil passions of the living. 
Anyway, little Nita will never get well in the 
house where she lost her nurse so strangely.” 

‘* I will go over to-morrow, Kari, and bring 
the child back, unless her mother forbids.” 

But, contrary to the doctor's expectation, 
Lady Julia was most gracious, and Nita 
returned with her hostess—a very pale and 
hollow-eyed Nita, one who seemed hardly able 
to think, and who wore a heavy black dress, 
edged with crépe. 

“I belonged to Ronald,” she whispered 
timidly to Mrs. Arnold; ‘‘and I got mother 
to let me wear this for his sake, You won’t 
mind?” 

Mrs. Arnold kissed her. 

‘‘Wear what you like, childie; and do as 
you please. We only want to make you happy.’ 

‘‘T shall never be happy again!” 

“My dear, do you think he would wish 
that? I know something of Ronald Yorke— 
enough to remember him as one of the most 
generous men I ever met. Do you think he 
would wish you to spend your whole life in 
mourning because he has been taken from you?” 

Nita sighed. 

*‘ He was all I had!” 

‘‘And he deserved the warmest love of a 
giri’sheart. But, Natalie, you must not spend 
your whole life in weeping. I don’t wonder 
that you mourn him, but there is comfort for 
you. It is something to have been chosen 
by such a man—to have such a lover to 
remember !” 

* Yes,” said Nita, slowly. “When I am 
far away in the convent it will be something 
to remember. At least, I shall have loved !”’ 

“* Dear child, you will not go to a convent! 
If everyone who was disappointed in love 
became a nun, there would not be convents 
enough to hold them. You have work todo 
in the world!” 





Nita settled down very soon in the doctor's | 


















































[PAULINE’S EXPLANATION. ] 


house. She was treated jast a little as an 
invalid, but +! enough to give an excuse for 
making much of her. 

Everyone took to the sweet, gentle girl, 
whote pathetic story moved all hearts. Kind 
before she had been under his roof three days 
Dr. Arnold’s mind was made up. 

“Molly,” he said to his wife, ‘I will hear 
a opinion afterwarde—first listen to mine. 

hat child is no more insane than I am.” 

“And she has not the least tendency to 
mania,” put in Mrs. Arnold. ‘Ihave watched 
her carefully. She is quiet, gentle, collected, 
calm. These are not the qualities of a girl 
likely to go out of her mind. I have never 
seen her even excited.” 

“ Nor I.” 

“ Of course you will tell Lady Julia?” 

“‘T shall tell her nothing till the month’s 
end. She promised Nita to us for a month. 
When that is over, we will see.” 

She wasa good wife. She never asked his 
reasons. She felt a secret consciousness that 
he distrustea Lady Julia, but she knew he 
would have told her if he had wished her to 
know, and she was content to wait until his 
confidence came unsought. 

It was a very simple household—two ser- 
vants and a boy, a man to drive the brougham 
and look after the garden, which was the glory 
of Mrs. Arnold’s heart. 

Nita, too, loved the beautiful lawn and leafy 
walks. There was a rastic arbour some way 
from the house, where she would take a book 
or piece of work and sit for hours. 

One day, when she had been at Monkton 
nearly a week, it chanced that Mrs. Arnold 
and her girls were going to a bazaar for some 
local charity. It was thought too fatiguing 
an expedition for Nita. Besides, her grief for 
Ronald was too keen for her to enjoy sight- 
seeing. She said at once she would stay at 
home. She could spend the afternoon quite 
contentedly in the garden, and perhaps the 
children might have tea with her in the arbour, 





a posal which delighted the three fair: 
hatred mites who made up the nursery estab- 
lishment. 
Not one idea of harm came to Mrs. Arnold ;. 
even the doctor saw nothing to cause alarm. 
Nita was not at all averse to solitude. She 


could be as happy alone in the grounds as in 
the mee ana of the paanee And yet 
from t arrangement sprung & 
world of confusion, doubt, and sorrow. 

When Mrs. Arnold drove off Nita wae 
strolling slowly down the garden to her 
favourite seat. 

A good hour later the nurse went to see how 
the young lady was getting on, and at what 
hour she should bring the children to the 
arbour—but Nita was gone ! ‘ 

Bewildered, the old woman thought Mise 
Daventry must be ill, and have gone back to 
the house. She was hurrying there in search 
of —_ whon yd as sight of a slip of 
paper lying on the ground. 

It was unfolded, and the servant who had 

lived with the doctor's wife for years saw no 
treachery to her mistress in the few 
straggling lines, 
‘Dearest Mrs. AnnotpD,—Don’t think me 
ungrateful, but my dear old nurse has sent 
for me. Janet is ill, and wants me. I could 
not refuse to go to her.” 

Nurse Giddings wished her master or Mre. 
Arnold were at home. She was no gossip, 
but she had heard of the mysteries of Fernlea, 
and it seemed to her that if Nita Daventry 
had indeed gone at the bidding of Janet Dent, 
she was likely to share her perils. 

With a strangely solemn face she walked 
back to the house, and chanced to see the 
doctor entering it. Palgh 

In a moment she had put the paper in his 
hand, and told her story. 

The physician must have had some strange 
suspicionsof his own, for his ejaculation was,— 

‘* Heaven help the poor child! She is lost!” 

(To be continued.) 
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[*I WAS TO TAKE THE MARCHESA AS MY BRIDE,’’ SIGNOR PALEZZI SAID.) 


NOVELETTE.) 


BIRDIE. 


—O— 
CHAPTER I. 


A warce white house, its many windows 
glistening like diamonds in the sun, the lower 
ones peeping out from amid the green and red 
of the trailing roses which, in summer time, 
grew over the entrance extending each side to 
the extreme corner, around which a stray 
spray would break from its band of cloth 
which attached it to the wall, to hang list- 
= en res side, ‘ 2 toe 

and the space of gravel in front a 
shrabbery ran, divided by the large iron gates 
opening on the highway, which it had been 
planted intentionally to hide, not so much 
from those within as to obstruct the view of 
those without, chiefly consisting of labourers 
going to and fro from their daily toil on the 
neighbouring farms, their owners and the 
clergy of the surrounding villages being the 
chief society in Munford, where ‘‘ The White 
House” was situated, 

The Squire, who was my mother’s father, 
lived in the Hall, not a mile distant,and in the 
bright summer-tide we could see from the top 
windows of the other, which was our home, 
the blue smoke rise, twisting and curling 
from over the deep green of the trees which 
surrounded it in the distance. 

But he was dead at the time to which my 
memory carries me back ; his son, my uncle, 
becoming proprietor of the ancient building 
dating back to the Crusades, whilst another 
uncle, owning the next largest estate in the 
parish—our family monopolised the greatest 
part, a fact which gained for us absolute sway 
amongst the inhabitants, who ever spoke of us 
as their young ladies, and the daughters of 
their Vicar. 





My father had not always lived at Mun- 
ford, and I believe I was notborn there, but I 
never knew any other home ; and all the joys 
and sorrows of my young life were centred 
within the iron gates, which, to my mind, en- 
closed the loveliest spot on the terrestrial globe. 
I could not conceive a sweeter garden than 
the one we could see from our drawing-room 
window, which looked out from the side, for 
the house ran far back, covering an immense 
space of and, whilst that in which was 
grown all that was necessary to the kitchen,in 
the way of fruit and vegetables, was divided 
by ® narrow lane, each side of which a wide 
deep ditch ran like a minature moat, witha 
tiny wooden bridge across on which a green 
door opened, fastened by lock and key to avoid 
the depredations which would otherwise have 
been indulged in by the youth of the village. 

An immense chestnut spread its branches 
over the centre of the grass-plot where the 
flower-beds were, whilst from one of its strong 
boughs a swing was fastened for our amuse- 
ment, and in which, with my head resting 
against one of the ropes, I have so often sat 
dreaming of the future, with the song of the 
birds and the hum of the busy-bees around 
me, and the rays of the warm sun endeavour- 
ing to reach me amid the full branches swayed 
hither and thither by the summer breeze. 

But it was to before that time that my 
memory carries me back, when but a child of 
four years, my mother died, leaving, besides 
myself, another sister two years my junior, 
and a two.month old baby behind her. 

It was in January, and ignorant of the loss 
I had sustained, with childish curiosity I 
watched from my nursery window the black 
line of carriages as they passed over the snow, 
which now thickly covered the ground, and 
then wended their way slowly and solemnly 
through the iron gates tothe church in the 
distance, the deep tone of the bell falling at 
intervals on the wintry air, whilst I sed 


| my baby nose against the pane, straining my 


eyes until the last one had disappeared, when, 
torning for the first time, I learnt from the 
girl who had attended me that they had gone 
to bury my dead mother. 

At first I could not realize her meaning, 
but it soon revealed itself to me, and then my 
first grief came to me in all its intensity, and 
for days I would continue to ory for her who 
could hear me no more. 

Bat the years passed on and she was socn 
forgotten, and we were as happy as children 
mostly are who have all they require of this 
world’s goods, and are reared with the gentle- 
ness and kindness we received. It was thus 
time quickly fled, and at sixteen I was con- 
sidered to have so far completed my studies 
that I had no further need to continue them 
in the school-room, where my two younger 
sisters, Mabel and Ella were yet pursuing theirs 
under the charge of Miss Karsiake, a governess 
who was bat a few years my senior. ; 

She was a fair, tall girl of twenty-two, with 
eyes blue as the heavens, the faintest tinge of 
pink on her delicate cheek, whilst her lips 
were like a rosebud, and from the first my 
heart warmed towards her, so different in 
every way to the austere and middle-aged 
ladies who had pooemes her, and during 
whose reign revolution was ever rife in the 
school-room ; but which entirelysubsided when 
Birdie Karslake held the reins of government, 
Mabel and Ella’s high spirit becoming quiet 
and subdued beneath the influence of her 
power. Be oa 

Whatever her friends could be thinking of, 
the ladies would say, to allow a beautifal 
young thing like her to go as governess in the 
house of a widower ; and even the old house- 
keeper, who had been with us ever since our 
mother’s death, held up her hands in - 
ment, when Miss Faithfull’s (who was the 
last one) successor presented herself. , 

Master mast be mad, she insisted, for if he 
never spoke a word to the girl, the neighbours 





| would be sure to concoct # thouand stories to 
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his discredit with regard to the beautiful 
governess, all of which came to my father's 
ears, without drawing anything farther than 
a smile from him ; and Birdie remained:imour 
nest making us very happy, and outlivin na 
the ill-natured comments her beauty h 
evoked. And. so the months pamsed i 
years, and people no longer we of tf 
Vicar, to whom they had some-titte 


now given credit for better-sanee than = ' 


make love to a girl little oldemthem his 
daughters, when, least ex 
he was going to be married ‘Tite: a b 
sh 2 in their midst, ol 

‘“‘ That was what Birdie ed b 
for, forthe lat ono yours wf ber 6 
ways and quiet looks,” 
lady of uncertaimage, dectawed, voltecltad, 
since.our moviier’s death, pon 


as the mrest: eo 


pew ant knowing yhoo and reed: m3 


* Poor’ childzen | !” she | 
tothe sttibour with whom she oom. 
the subject; and then shaeiiew: 


& 


moating on . 
eontemplation of the, miseriee and mon 


we were supposed to be subjeoted 
became Mrs. MeFarien. 

‘i redioulons- 

i, 00 whom Miss Mathewswas'a 


and@ifies Karsiakes nameswere freely handléd 
she lett-the s 

Cook gave notice shortly after, declaring | 
she would not remain a day after Mrs. Frost 
the housekeeper left, whilst nurse was ina 
continual bath of tears, looking so far into 
futurity as to wonder how the master could 
think for one moment she would stay to nurse 
the children of a second wife, the housemaid 
alone espo the cause of the poor girl, 
who, to avoid further ecandel, determined to 
leave the White House- until she returned to 
it as its mistress. 

Mg father: could not- avoid being: aware of 
‘how the rumour of his marriage had effected 
his parishioners towards him, bat-he took no 
more notice now than when, three years since, 
they had aired their opinion reepecting his 
choice of a governess for his children. H 
shook hands as cordially with Mies Mathews, 
and increased rather than decreased his orders 
at the little shop, as-though- neither bad ever 
attered a word im dieparagement of his con- 
duct, whilst he failed to see the cold shonlder 
turned towards hie, and the tone of reception 
was apparently lost on him. 

I quickly overcame the jealous twinge 

which attacked me, when I first heard from 
Birdie herself how matters stood, but on 
Mabel and Ells the confeesion had a different 
effect. 
“I shall almost hate her now, they both 
avowed, and I was not sorry, for her sake, 
when I saw the willowy form of our late gover- 
ness, wrapped in & long sealskin cloak, the gift 
of my father, quitthe house where I trusted, 
when she again returned with the epring 
flowers, she would bring with her » renewal of 
the love which was previously hers, 

“ You will love me stil! Gertie,” she said, as 
she at the last moment drew metowards her, 
anc pressed a warm kiss on my lips, and in 
that moment, I forgot ail but how beautiful, 
how love able she looked, and threw my arms 
round her neck, returning paerionately the 
kissshe had given. She then held out her 
hand to Mabel and Ells; but they merely 
touched the tipeof her fingers; and-I could see 
the tears well to her beautiful eyes as they 


drew back from the embrace she offered, and | 


then she stepped into-the carriage awaiting 
her, the sound of a dry-sob not escaping my 
eare- ae she tarned from us. 


now,’ the womam. res 





“ How could you beso unkind,” I said, when 


for the last time having waved an adieu to 
her, I turned to mysisters, who, with theirarm's 
twined round each other’s waists, were watch. 
ing my movements. ‘' We had only papa, and 
she has taken him from us,” they replied with 
pouting lips, and they would have said more, 
nfo | had not the handle of the library door which. 


opened on to the hall turned; and my father 


de his appearance: 

come up to where they stood, ki 
B them they had no tiene-t0-dane if 

would ere ratory to dinner, and’ 


A. 


aid, wwitt adoce closed 
ae @ thinking but-efithe girl whom he 
“watching from the window until the last 
igtinapa of: the carriage containing his jewel 
passed from his view. 
Se Mataband lis moved from the she cal > 
Of deep cloud 


knew fis neibieaset what thoy Bad, 
between 


ry 


wing every man, wile aah 


' 


magn, Se na little older than 
in the light of a parent ; ‘‘ but I will love her-ae- 
an elder rr never ‘torgetting that she is 
your wife,” Lad 

‘You are a gocd girl, ” he said, stroking my 
hair ; and then I turned to join Mabel and 
Ella who were singing a duet in the drawing- 
room, leaving him in happy contemplation of 
his new-born happiness. 


CHAPTER LL, 


A rew weeks after, and a brother clergyman 
agreed to officiate in his stead’ the while he 
was absent on a short holiday, he told him; 
but I knew when he r ‘to Munford he 
would bring Birdie with him as his wife. 

The winter had passed; even the cold 
easterly winds; so prevalent in spring, giving. 
way to a soft; balmy breeze, and a 
filled the-air with » genial warmth on the day 
we were led'to expect the arrival of the newly- 
married pair. 

I had eo far succeeded in i 
sisters to what they considered their 
fate as to raise’a smile on their gloomy coun- 
tenances, when carriage wheels resounded on 
the gravel, and they rendered scarce a less 
warm welcome toocur late governess than I 
did myself. 

How pretty, I thought, she looked, a light 
talle bonnet; as simple as it was elegant, rest- 
ing on the bright gold of her rich hair, when, 
placing a tiny gloved hand in that of my 
father, she descended from the carriage. A. 
flush: of excitement showed itself on either 
cheek a shi ascended the steps leading to the 
entranes hall, and there was a certain timidity 
i her movements, as though she feared the 
1éception awaiting her; but seeing me the 
first to express my welcome, the tears started 
te her eyes, and then we were locked in each 
other’s embrace. 

* Birdie still, dear,” she. said; sesing, as she 
fancied; a hesitation on my part as to how I 
should address her, and them moving towards 
the others she held ont a hand: to each, look- 
ing so bewitching the while that even they 
could not resist the influence of’ her charm. 

Bat-after awhile even that filed to weigh 
against the feeling of jealousy my younger 


sisters entertained towards her, which was not 

lessened by the teaching of Miss Mathews 

witenever they happened to come in contact 
yee bitiofa 

“ ng bit 

think how you um you 

her filling + by the death of 

your sainted ote!” she said. when on one 


irl like that ! I can’t 
can - bear to see 





ine Fone your rongneto a 

j “Oh, we neyer~ de-thint,. Miss Mathews, * 
Mabel repliedy, ‘ she}.is s0\ _Bttle,.older: than 
F ourselves, bei ibeurd 





not fail to 

tent had 

to en- 

- jee which 

; r’s imagi- 

Senos amt them cast 

y farttied the flame 

- of the enfmosity they now 7 aarbenell towards 
their youthful stepmother. 

‘*Qh! of course you take her part,” they 
would say, “and we are always in the wrong, 
as we are with papa now. We will go as 
governesses ourselves, anything rather than 
stay here,” they added, passionately, ‘Miss 
Mathews, everyone wonders we can remain to 
be snubbed as we are, and all because of her, 
until we hate her!” 

We were seated in the drawing-room, the 
lamps had not been as yet lighted, for we 
gee to sit by the open window to watch 

bright. crimson-and-gold of the setting 
pee from amid the Loe of the distant 
trees, until it g faded from view, 
leaving nought but the silver-grey of the 
clouds with their golden edges to tell. where 
he had sunk to rest, and then the shadows of 
night fell over all. 

‘Miss Mathews is no friend of yours!" I 
answered, hotly, for I was sick of hearing her 
name so often brought forward ; and then I 
rese with the intention of ringing for lights, 
when I fancied the door closed softly, but no 
one answering my question, ‘‘ Who is there?” 
I concluded I was mistaken. I pulled the 
bree and shortly after a servant entered with 
ights. 

My father followed almost immediately, 
seemingly surprised to find us girls alone. 

“‘ Where is Birdie?” he asked. 

“T thought she was with yon,” I answered. 
‘* We have not seen her all the ev: 

‘Go and find her,” he said, looking en 
towards my sisters, fearing, I knew, that they 
had, through some fresh ness, driven 
her ‘from the room; buat on my volunteering 
to seek her he made no forth remark, only 
impatiently awaiting the solution of her ab- 
senting herself. 

I was not away more than ten. minutes 
I was sure, but before I returned he was call- 
ing me, and when I re.entered the drawing- 
room he oy me y Goaprsecee ! to see without 
my 8 ing first that something was amiss. 

rf What j is it, Gertie?” he asked. 

“She is in her own room, papa,” I an- 
swered, “ and—very—ill.” 

“Ti!” he exclaimed, ‘and all alone!” 
And then he rang the ‘ell violently, giving 
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directions that a man from the stables should 
be sent at once for Dr. Clowes, when he 
followed. me along the corridor leading to 
Birdie’s.room. 

I had.already ordered the housemaid not to 
leave her until my return ; but she turned as 
he advanced towards the bed on which she 
lay, and I knew the signs of weeping apparent 
on her countenance was not caused so much 
from the pain she was suffering as from the 
unkind words uttered by Mabel which she 
had overheard. 

‘‘T did not intend to listen,’ she had told 
me;.‘* but do not let your father know; it 
would only get them into trouble.”’ 

Is was but & short distance to the doctor's 
residence, and within the hour he had arrived ; 
but it was not until the grey of the carly 
dawn came peeping within the closed blinds 
that he took his departure, and. then # tiny 
sister was added to our fold—another link, as 
the others thought, to draw our father closer 
to hia. girl-wife and farther from them. 

“A pity it wasn’t born dead,” they said; but 
when on the second day Nurse exultantly 
displayed it to us as ‘the moat beautifallest 
baby she ever saw,’ they could not deny but 


that it was a sweet little thing, for it opened | 


its pretty eyes, looking as though to crave the 
love they had determined to withhold from it. 

Qne consolation they found: was in its not 

ing a boy, for in that case they felt sure 
our father would have made an-idol of it; but 
as it was he took little or no notice of the 
tiny mite, even to Birdie’s eulogiums on its 
beanty, saying he was not much of a judge of 
babies, but he supposed it was all right, and 
he would be better able to give an opinion 
after it had had a short time to grow; and 
as if anxious to do so quickly it fed and slept 
and slept and fed until dimples one could not 
resist displayed themselves in a marvellous 
way; and when: he, after the third week, 
jast touched its waxen cheek, the little mouth 
wreathed itself into its first smile, which won 
his heart in an-instant, 

‘The christening was to be deferred until 


ie’s. recovery, which was so slow, that’ 
although he had never expressed his fear; Ij 


knew. rapa was. growing each more 
anxious about her, 5 oe 

Baby was now a month old, and yet she 
had never left her room, the fatigue ef being 
removed even to her couch apparently too 
much for her. 

It was on one of these days, when, with 
Nurse’s assistance, I had drawn her up to the 
open window, for it was a glorious evening in 
Jaly, that she held my hand as I was'about 
to move away. 
go, Gertie; she said, “bat sit 
down here, dear, by my side. I have so much 
to say to you, and—and my time is not very 


I took the seat she indicated, close by 
where the swcet honeysuckle was trained, 
filling the room with its fragranee. The 
glare of the midday sum had softened. as its 
rays fell on the green grass, a gentle breeze 
amid the rustling leaves where the branches 
of the trees swayed to and fro, the only- sound 
save the song of the feathered minstrels in 
their midst, and for a moment all eeethed: so 
peaceful, so calm, that a single thought of 
trouble never entered my imagination ; but 
on her repeating the words I turned, and 
then, for the first time, the truth of what she 
said. revealed itself to me. (Her stay would 
not be Jong here!) Bat it'came to me so 
suddenly that for the: moment I could not 
utter a word, and when I recovered myself 
sufficiently to speak lightly of her fears, I 
knew that she was aware they were shared by 
me equally as herself, 

* No, dear,’”’ she returned; in reply to some 
remark [ made as to their being groundless. 
“It is no use, Gertie, to deceive you or my- 
self; I shall never be-well again. Dr. Clowes 
has told me as much, and I begged of him not 
to say so to your father; but I think you love 
me, Gertie,” she added, looking wistfally into 
my face with those wondrous blue eyes I 


always thtught sobeantifnl, but which ap- 
peared doubly so now,’ > * 

‘* Love you, Birdie |’ I replied, ‘‘even more 
than my own sisters. But you must not talk 
of going, dear—you so young, so beautiful!” 
and then T broke down. Icould say no more, 
as, throwing myself on my knees by her side, 
I buried my face in her robe to stifie the sobs 
I could not control. - 

She passed her white transparent hand over 
my hair, 

“Don't cry, Gertie,” she said. ‘It is all 
for the best. Mabel and Ella donot like me, 
and I could not feel happy in the, thought 
that I should-come between them and their 
father. You don’t think it was my wish to 
do 80, do you, dear?” she continued ; ‘‘for, 
indeed, it was not. I wanted so to love them 
as I love you, bat they would not let me; 
and when Iam gone, maybe they will think 
more kindly of me!” 

She paused for a few moments then ; a faint 
tinge of pink had dyed her cheek in her ex- 
citement, whilst a last ray of thesan, which 
was sinking lower and lower, rested on her 
golden hair like a halo around Her; the white 
peignoir she wore hanging loosely over ber 
figure, adding to the ethereal beauty, which 
— sickness was powerless to twke from 

er, 

“I want to give her to you, dear—my baby 
| —Gertie—before I go,” she added; and then 
‘she nervously awaited my reply, but I could 
only press her hand, I could not spéx%c. 
** You will love her—be her mother? Tell me 
you will,’”’ she went on, ‘‘and I shall die 
happy!” 

“TI will, I will, Birdie!’ I answered, be- 
tween my sobs, for I could feel how anxious 
she was growing. 

And then she kissed me, and I knew how 
-happy I had made her, for she fell into 
a peaceful slumber, her hand clasped in 
mine; and I, watching, for her sake, sub- 

duing my grief, whilst the feathered songsters 
| pang on in the swaying trees, until even they 
i were quiet, the whispering leaves alone rust- 
ling in the twilight. 

In the days that followed my father dis- 
covered the truth, they could not keep it 








from him longer; and when the end came— 
which it did shortly after—his grief was ter- 
rible- to see. It was then, the night Birdie 
died, that he had been with her ail the day, 
for no entreaty would move him from her 
side, the while the food they brought him was 
taken away untouched. He had piflowed her 
head on his breast, even at the last hoping 
against hope that she would be spared to him, 
until a silence more than earthly crept around 
him ; and in the stillness, which had till then 
filled the room, he felt one greater—it was the 
stillness of death. Birdie, his girl-wife, the 
love of his middle age, had passed away in 
his arms! And still he remained, the lifeless 
clay growing cold and stiff on his broad 
shoulder. 

“Come away, papa, dear,” I said; for 
nurse had approached now, and lifted the 
body, so as to lay it down that she might close 
the dead eyez. 

“Yes, yes,’ he said, looking at me in a 
stupefied, dazed way; and then allowing me 
to lead him unresistingly from the room. 

He remained thus for some time, looking 
vacantly around, as if unable to realize his 
great sorrow, until on the appearance of 
Doctor Clowes it apparently returned to his 
mind ; and then, with a deep groan, he buried 
his head in his hands, whilst hot scalding 
tears oozed from between his fingers—holy, 
blessed tears which had saved his reason! 


CHAPTER III. 


A rew days later and Birdie was laid to 
rest, but not in the family vault within the 
chancel, from the painted window of which, 
jast behind the-altar the rays of the morn- 
ing sun would throw his beams, softened by 





the coloured glass, on the tesselated floor, but , 





just without—beneath a tres where the 
branches drooped low, until they kissed the 
soft green fgrass covering {her grave, and the 
birds would sing her requiem in the branches 
overhead ! 

Roses were planted around beneath their 
shelter by my father’s own hands, for he con- 
sidered the ground where she lay too sacred 
for a stranger’s treid; and then iron pali- 
sades parted it from the rest. And after a few 
weeks most had forgotten the Vicar's child- 
wife, save the Vicar himself. 

And 80 the years passed on, my father grow- 
ing old more rapidly*than they; and little 
Birdie—for we had named her after her dead 
mother—qutickly budding into womanhood. 

‘* How like she id to my poor girl, Gertie!” 
my father would say, when together we often 
discussed the merits of our pet. 

Mabel and Ella had long since married, and 
I might have done, but the promise I had given 
to the dead prevented me; and the first pang 
over—for it was not without the sacrifice of a 
trné man’s love that I remained single—I 
became resigned, feeling even happier than if I 
had gratified my own wish, determining in the 
future to seek my happiness in the welfare of 
my baby sister, as I always called her, 
alshough she was now in her seventeenth 
year. 

‘*T amsure, dear Gertie, I no longer require 
& governess,” she said to me one day, when we 
had been speaking respecting the merits of a 
middle-aged lady who had offered to replace 
Miss Marston, she having left to be married. 

She had advanced to where I was sitting, 
after the former had been bowed from the 
room on a promise that she should hear from 
me when { had received a reply from the 
lady whom she had named as referee ; and then 
throwing herself at my feet, so as to rest 
against my knee, Birdie lifted her eyes, 
beautifal as her mother's, to mine. 

*‘T could not endure anold woman, Gertie,” 
she said. I smiled, for I was no longer young, 
ed to her donvtless appeared very aged in- 


I suppose she read my thoughts, for she 
lifted her arms, the lace of her sleeve falli 
back, displaying them in all their round 
beanty, when clasping them round my neck, 


| Shedrew me down uatil her lips met mine. 


“T don’t mean you dear, dear Gertie! You 
are not old, and if you were as uxcient as 
Methuselah I should love you just the same.”’ 

After that of course, as. usual, my pet car- 
ried her point, and if was agreed that she 
should receive instruction in music, which she 
dearly loved, froma master, who had been 
recommended by one of the county families, 
the while she should pursue her other studies, 
assisted by my superior knowledge. Papa was 
delighted with this arrangement ; he would see 
more of his sunbeam (as he called her), he 
said, than when a governess was in constant 
attendance. : : 

Signore Palezzi was, therefore interviewed 
and engaged to give my darling a lesson twice 
a week. His.terms were decidedly extravagant, 
for we were not rich, but my father never 
demurred respecting anything which would 
advance the interests. of Birdie, and would 
have agreed to have given double the sum he 
asked had she wished it, ; 

Doubtless the middle.aged. lady was disap- 

ointed when she received my letter inform. 
ing her that, other arrangements having been 
made, her services would not be required, but 
so it was, anda few days after the Italian 
came to give his first lesson. . 

He was the usual type of foreigner, a little 
above the usual height, with supple limbs, and 
a form lithe and graceful, whilst his face was 
a study, such as Raphael would have loved to 
portray. It was perfect, with such eyes as 
I had never before seen save on the canvas, 
dark velvet eyes, the one moment melting and 
gad beneath the influence of the heavenly 
strains, which no human fingers had before 
his caused to sound from our piano, not one of 
the most modern, and the next frothing over 
with delight, asa merry thought passed through 
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his mind ; and I could not help imagining how 
terrible they could be in anger, but of that we 
were unable to judge. To us he was politeness 
itself, even in confofmity with our English 
manners, as if in sympathy throwing in the 
slightest tone of reserve in his bearing towards 


us. 

** Well, how do you like him, Birdie?” I 
asked, as the first lesson over Signor Palezzi 
bowed himself out of the room, and we ima- 
gined, for we could not hear his footsteps on 
the carpet, how he went tripping down the 


stairs to where his vehicle awaited him at the | 


hall door. 
“I like him so mtch, Gertie!” she an- 


ing Bobby alone, had spread amongst the en- 
tire household, ever to the under-nurse, who 
was through it obliged to leave. 

“This is the best time of the day, I think,” I 
said, ‘and as you are not going home till to- 
morrow let us join Birdie in the garden ; the 
child must be lonely.” 

‘I shall be only too glad,’’ Ella answered ; 
80 we tripped down the stairs beneath the 
rose-covered porch to where the path led 
round the corner to the flower-beds; but we 
walked all round the large grass plot, down 
the trellis-walk, where the honeysuckle grew, 
and then behind, where an artificial rockery 





swered, twisting herself round on the stool 
where he had left her by the piano, 
I shall get on gloriously ; and oh! if I can only 
play and sing as he does, I feel I could love 
him directly !” 

The words were only spoken in jest; but 


“I know | 


divided this from a smaller garden, but no 
sign of Birdie. 
** She must have gone in,” Ella said, turn- 


jing toa path, on one side of which grew a 


high ever; 


en hedge between it and the wide 
ditch on 


e other ; but just then a whisper of 
subdued voices reached our ears, and the glim- 


they say coming events cast their shadows be-| mer of a white dress was visible in the twi- 
fore them. However, I looked up, she in all light. 


her youth and beauty a very picture before 
me, and somehow a cold shiver seemed to pass 
through my frame. 

I don’t know, but I suppose I looked 
strange, for, jumping up, Birdie threw her, 
arms round my neck and covered me with 
kisses, whilst she let her beautifal face rest 
against mine. { 

“Why, you silly old Gertie,” she said, ‘‘any- | 
one would suppose I had fallen in love, ran , 
away, and got married to the handsome 
Signor all at once, and you had just heard of , 
it to see your expression of alarm; and I 
laughed, too, for { thought how foolish she 
must think me. | 

But, as Birdie said sheshould, she improved 
wonderfully under the Signor’s teaching ; her 
fresh, young voice, clear as a bell, falling on 
the ear as the ripples of a fairy brook. | 

A new piano was a birthday present papa 
made her when she was seventeen. It was a 
splendid instrament, and Signor Palezzi's 
judgment on it was most satisfactory; but 
after a while it seemed to me Bertie failed to 
take the same interest in her practice as be- | 
fore ; and on one or two occasions, when enter- 
ing the room suddenly I found her, the piano 
open, but her face was buried in her hands, 
whilst the ivory keys remained untouched. 

“* Are you not well, Birdie? " I asked, when 
on one occasion I thus surprised her, as, ad 
vancing to where she sat, I laid my hand on 
her sunny head. 

“Well! yes, dear,” she answered, starting. 
‘‘How you made me jump, Gertie, only my 
head aches a little ;’ and then she commenced , 
a symphony, but I could see the tears slowly | 
well to her beautifal eyes, until they rested on 
the long deep lashes, to tumble the next mo- 
ment down her rounded cheek. | 

‘‘It is more than a mere headache which ' 
makes you like this, my child,” I said,drawing 
her towards me, for she conld not play, the’ 
notes appearing all blarred and dim before her; ' 
but she only smiled through her tears, declar- | 
ing there was really nothing, the while I knew 
well she was hiding something from me—a 
something which fora moment trembled on 
her lips, as she weighed in her mind whether | 
she should tell me or no. 

But she did not, the rest of the evening, 
as I thought, makingan effort that the gaiety 
she assumed should appear natural, 

Ella had called in the afternoon, for she 
lived but a short distance from the old home, 
and whilst listening to the wonders said and 
done by my little nephew, youngest of four, I 
gave no further heed to Birdie, who had taken 
the opportunity toslip from the room to take 
a stroll in the garden, asthe servant of whom 
I inquired afterwards told me. 

It was a lovely summer's evening ; the sun 
had long since sunk to rest behind the grey 
clouds, and quite a little army of gnats were 
dancing in the soft, cool air, a sign of con- 
tinued fine weather, Ella said after she had 


' 
' 


Ella was the first to see it. 

“Why, it is Birdie,”’ she said, ‘in the lane 
there ;” but, before I could take in her mean- 
ing. the white dress had disap A 

‘ Who can be with her ?” she continued, “ for 
Iam sure I heard a man's voice; ‘‘ but, per- 
haps, it is papa,” she added, although she 
knew quite well that poor papa was fast asleep 
in his arm-chair when we sauntered out. 

Whether my face betrayed me I cannot tell, 
but I felt my heart flutter, for I remembered 
what had = only that afternoon when I 
found Birdie bathed in tears; but I made no 
reply further than to saunter onwards to- 
wards where the little bridge led to the gate 
which opened on to the lane. I did so, 
hoping she might enter the house before us, 
and I might be able to make Ella believe she 
was mistaken; but my genius forsook 
me, for just as we reached the spot Birdie en- 
tered the garden. 

She thrown a scarlet wrap over her 
head, but, notwithstanding, her face bore a 
white frightened expression when she saw us, 

‘We have been looking everywhere for you, 
Birdie!” Ella said. ‘‘ Whatever made you 
wander up that miserable lane alune at this 
time of night?” 

She laid such a stress on the alone that the 
girl started, and in the dim light I fancied 


- the colour flew to her face, but it might have 


been fancy, for the next moment she had 
recovered herself. 

‘To gather these,” she said. ‘Are they 
not lovely?”’ And she held out a group of 
wild roses she had in her hand. 

“The roses are pretty, but beware of the 
thorns, Birdie,"” my sister answered; and 
then we simultaneously turned to re-enter the 
house as the sound of wheels fell on our ears; 
and nothwithstanding that Birdie urged us 
not to stay, for it was growing chilly, Ella 
seemed determined to see who it was. Vehi- 
cular traffic in our quiet village at that time 
when the farmers and their hands had mostly 
retired to rest, or were hanging over their 
gates enjoying the cool evening air, and their 
pipe at the same time, was so uncommon an 
occurrence that I could say nothing to her 
satisfying her curiosity, therefore telling her 
we would leave her to follow on, Birdie and I 
re-entered to the house. 

‘* Well, I hope you were repaid for your 
trouble. Who was the stranger?"’ I asked, 
when after a few minutes she joined us. 

“You would never guess, Gertie, if you 
tried till doomsday,” she replied. ‘‘ Perhaps 
Birdie could,” and she looked in her direction, 
but the girl was seemingly too occupied with 
her music which she had commenced sorting 
to heed her question. So she added, “It 
was that horrid little music teacher, Signor 
Palezzi, of all people in the world, and at this 
late hour.” 

‘Returning most likely from Lady Tra- 





come toan end of her tronbles, which she had 
been confiding to me with regard to Bobby’s 
measles, which,not being content with attack- 


vers’s,’’ I said. ‘I know he goes there late.” 

“And returns to Wingford-station by this, 
the longest route,” she replied, sarcastically, 
looking the while at Birdie, who had for the 








moment raised her eyes—I fancied in grati- 
tude to mine. 

“I did not know that you knew Signor 
Palezzi, Ella?’’ my father ventured, who 
heard and saw nothing further than what he 
considered was a bit of spite on Ella's pars 
that he should have anyone s0 expensive to 
instruct her stepsister, when Miss Long had 
been considered a snfficient artiste for her 
tuition. 

} eo papa, it was through Lady Travers 
that I heard he was teaching Birdie, and 
May, showing such a taste for music, I per. 
suaded my husband to let her study under 
him also; bat notwithstanding that I love 
his music, I hate the man, who 1 believe to be 
a thorough bad one,” and then she whispered 
the remainder. But notwithstanding that 
the whole sentence had been conveyed in an 
undertone, and the girl at the piano had let 
her fingers rest lightly on the keys, I knew 
that not a word had escaped her, for as the 
last expression of hatred was uttered she 
inadvertently struck a wrong chord, and then 
pleading fatigue rose from the instrument. 

“I will go to bed now, Gertie dear,” she 
said. ‘I don’t think I am very well,” and 
then I kissed her warm cheek, loving her in 
that moment far more, for I knew she was 
in trouble when watching ker with a heavy 
heart as my father gathered her in his arms, 
Ella bid her a cold good-night, and then the 
door closed behind her. And long after, when 
all the household was wrapped in slumber, I 
lay thinking—thinking. 

Thinking of what? And the old adage 
running in my head. ‘Coming events cast 
their shadows before them.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tur next day Signor Palezzi came as usual 
to give his lesson, and I had made up my 
mind to remain in the room during the time, 
which had lately far the hour to 
which it was limited; but my intention was 
frustrated, a parochial case of some import 
calling me away before I had taken up my 
station twenty minutes; but after disposing 
of the interruption I was about to return 
to the drawing-room, when, on consulting my 
watch, I found I had been absent consider- 
ably longer than I had thought. 

‘Has Signor Palezzi left?’ I asked of the 
parlourmaid, who I met on the landing lead- 
ing to the room where I had left them, con- 
cluding, from hearing no sound, that such 
was the case. 


«I don't think so, mias,” the girl answered 
proceed 


when, passing her, I ed towards the 
door. 

They were still seated by the instrument, 
but I could not fail to see that on making my 
appearance, the Signor hastily released his 
pupil's hand, the while the hot blood dyed her 
face from throat to brow. 

“I thought you had departed Signor?” I 
said, as I failed to hear the music. 

“Not so, Miss McFarlane?” he queried, 
raising his shoulders, as if in astonishment 
that I should have been deaf to sounds which 
never existed. 

‘‘I made most do mooseek myself,” he 
continued, running his fingers over the keys, 
“For de Signorita ees no well, and she has 
no speerit for de same,” and then he let those 
velvety eyes of his rest on Birdie until the 
colour again mounted to her forehead. 

“The hour has long expired. Birdie ? you 
had better go to your room, and lie down till 
dinner, dear,” I said. 

She rose at once, thankfal as I thought to 
get away, merely saying her head ached 
horribly, when holding out her hand to the 
Signor, she bade bim good-bye, and a moment 
after the door closed behind her. 

He would have followed her example, glad 
as she, I thought, to get from my presence, had 
I not begged him to stay. . ; 

‘You were walking in the lane with my 
sister last evening, Signor Palezzi,” I began, 
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after having motioned him to be seated, 
dashing into the subject at once, and then 
waiting to watch the effects of my words. 

At firat he seemed dumbfounded, and 
weighed in bis mind whether to deny or admit 
the truth of my assertion. 

Perhaps be thought it useless to do the first, 
#0 accepted the inevitable, and told me it was 


" 90. 


‘ De Signorita did take one little walk, 


‘when deir paths did meet, and he did stay 


one moment for to weesh Mess Birdie a vera 
good evening, and den he did go on to de 
station, was it wrong?’’ he asked. ‘‘If go he 
didask one tousand pardons,” and he bowed 
almost to my feet, the while he placed his 
tand on his heart, to assure me a thought of 
wrong was the farthest from his mind. 

** I cannot say so, provided the meeting was 
an accidental one,” I answered, “ bat you must 
excuse me saying, Signor, the lateness of the 
hour, made the fact appear strange that you 
should be so Iate in the nighbourhood.” 

He looked at me then, an air of injured in- 
nocence passing over his handsome face, the 
while I thought I could detect the slightest 
suspicion of a smile lurking around beneath 
his heavy mouetache, and leaving a ray of 
mischief to escape from his splendid eyes. 
But the next moment all my donbts had 
ficd, and I even apologised for the injustice 
I thought I had done him. 

* You must forgive me Signor,” I said, ‘‘ but 
Birdie is so young, and owing to the fact that 
I am in the position of mother to her, it makes 
me jealous of any harm reaching her.” 

‘* With respect to me, Mees McFarlane, you 
need have not one moment's uneasiness. Mees 
Birdie ees‘one vera booteful young lady, but 
Signor Palezzi has one conscience; an while 
he lives he will act as a man of honour.” 

He had drawn himself up to his fall 
height as these sentiments escaped him, and 
then placing his hand on his heart, made 
the best of melodramatic bows, 

A short time after he was gone, leaving me 
in anything but a satisfactory frame of mind, 
‘wavering as I was ’twixt the advisability of 
mentioning my doubts to Birdie, or allowing 
things to go onas if I had no idea, no thought, 
that she would deceive me. 

- | darling did not make her appearance 
until dinner, and, notwithstanding she had 
exerted every effort to erase the sign of tears, 
I could not fail to see that she had been 


g- 

Such a miserable meal I never cat down to 
before, during which I had to do all the talk- 
ing, and then was forced to lapse into silence, 
unable as I was to continue a solitary conver- 
sation farther. 

** You must excuse me, Gertie!” papa said, 
‘** butI feel very ill, child, and seem to have no 
strength to talk.” 

“I am so sorry, dear!’’ I answered. ‘‘ Have 
you been over-fatiguing yourself ?"’ 

‘** I don’t think so! ” he replied ; but scarcely 
had he finished the sentence when a sudden 
faintness seized him, and I had but time to 
rush to his assistance when he became as one 
lifeless, ~ ep boys in his chair. ; 

To bathe his hands and forehead with 
water, aided by Birdie, was the work of a mo- 
ment, and when he was sufficiently recovered 
we laid him on the sofa. But although he 
revived for awhile, we knew he was far worse 
than he cared to acknowledge, and two days 
after he was confined to his bed, and Dr. 
Clowes in attendance. 

It was then that I gave no further thought 
to Signor Palezzi, my mind too fully occupied 
in the sick room to pay any attention to other 
matters. 

I knew the music-lessous were given, for I 
heard the piano ; but the door was kept closed, 
fearing to disturb the slumbers of the invalid. 
It was on one of these days—papa had been ill 
now three weeks—that Birdie came to me, for 
I had snatched a few moments from the watch 
I had kept so long by his bedside. 

“Can I epeak to yon now, Gertie?” she 
asked, ‘' Nurse is with papa, isn't she?” 





‘Yes, dear !'’ I answered, stroking her soft 
hair, for she had set herself in her favourite 
place on a stool by my feet. ‘Isit anything 
very important ?’’ and I smiled down at the 
childish face uplifted to mine, and which had 
become so rosy-red in those few minutes. 

‘Yes!’ she stammered, ‘dear, dear 
Gertie!” she wenton. ‘ You won't be very 
angry,will you,” and her eyes looked eo pitiful 
I could only stoop and kiss her in reply. 

** I don't suppose it is anything very dread- 
fall my darling !" I said. 

She was silent, then, nervously plucking at 
a tascel which adorned her dress, the colour 
deepening on her fair skin the while. 

‘-I don’t think so, Gertie!’’ she answered, 
after awhile ; ‘“‘but I am afraid you will be 
very cros:,” and her lids, with their deep 
fringes, drooped until they swept her cheek. 

“ What isit, Birdie?” I said, impatiently, 
‘‘ Tf you have anything to tell me you had 
better do so at once, as any moment I may 
be called to papa’s room.” 

She covered her face with her hands then, 
and I saw the tears well through her fingers. 
In an instant I repented that I had spoken, as 
I thought, a 

** Never mind, darling!” I said, “I did not 
mean to be unkind,’ and then I lifted her 
from her lowly position and nestled her head 
on my bosom. 

** Now, tell me all about it, dear !"’ I con- 
tinued. 

‘“‘I know it was wicked to deceive you, 
Gertie!’ she answered; ‘“‘ but I loved him so 
much, and he said you would part us, that you 
would never let me see him any more, and so 
—and so, I told him I would be his wife! and 
one day I met him#We went a long way, and 
—and were married !"’ 

‘* Married !” IT exclaimed, in my astonish- 
ment, almost throwing ber from me. 

phe was on her feet ina moment, regretting, 
Iconld see it in her face, that she had con- 
fided to methe story which she had told me 
between her cobs, in disjointed phrases. The 
colour had fled from her cheeks, and she had 
become deadly pale, with a look of defiance 
on her countenance [ had never seen before. 

‘‘ I am no longer a child, Gertie!” she said, 
and then, without another word, she swept 
from the room, 

‘“* No longer a cbild!"’ I repeated, my heart 
breaking the while. This, this, for all the 
tender love and care I had lavished on her ! 
And then my strength gave way, and I sobbed 
out the grief I could no longer control. 

‘* And who was the man to whom she had 
given her young Jife?’’ I asked. Antonio 
Palezzi! Yes, Antonio Palezzi! who, but a few 
weeks since had spoken to me of honour— 
honour! To creep as a serpent into our para- 
dise; and in my agony I fell on my knees, and 
cursed him who had brought such trouble to 
our hitherto happy home. 

How long I remained thus I could not tell. 
The shadows of evening were fast creeping 
over the room, I alone remaining unconscious 
of the gathering gloom. As in a dream I 
heard my father’s bell, and felt unable to stir. 
A thought, a regret I had never felt till now, I 
could not resist passing through my mind; 
that it was for this I had sacrificed my youth, 
my lover, all that was dearest, and this was 
the end; until in my fancy I conjured up from 
each darkening corner the face of the Italian, 


jeering at me in his triumph, and then the |; 


touch of a human hand reculled me to myself, 
— I lifted my head to see Birdie by my 
side. 

She was still wearing the white dress she 
had worn that afternoon, and the indistinct 
light of the dying day was just sufficient to 
show me the I loved so fondly, looking 
so beautiful, as I thought, in that moment 
that she was going from me. 

“TI could not go, Gertie, until you had told 
me you had forgiven me. Not for the step I 
have taken, dear, but for the unkind way in 
which I spoke to ap who have been 
so good to me. I did not wish to bave left 
until I knew pspa was better, but perhaps it 





is better I shonld doso; but you wou’ tell 
him jost yat, Gertie; will you, dear?” she 
sobbed. ‘* Not until he is strong enongh to 
know that his sunbeam has left for ever.’ 

What I chould have replied I can’t say, bat 
the door opening suddenly, I roused myself ia 
& moment, Birdie assisting me to my feet, as 
the housemaid entered the room. 

‘*Oh! miss, do come at once!” she eaid. 
‘‘Noree says ehe has been ringing the bell 
you told her to for the last half-hour, and 
master has got another fit, and she is so 
frightened.” 

I required no further incentive to dash 
aside my tears, and but a few minates elapsed 
when I waa by my father's bedside. 

Bat the sands of life were quickly ruoning 
out, Dr. Clowes telling me if it were possible 
to summon my sisters nota moment must be 
lost; but Ella alone lived within distance to 
enable her to join us, as w9 were assembled 
around his bed. 

“Take care of her, Gertie,’’ were his last 
words, as after bidding us all good bye, he 
laid Birdie’s hand in mine, and then the film 
of death gathered over his eyes, and as he 
passed away I thanked Heaven he had never 
known the sorrow which 1 was left to bear 
alone. 

Palezzi’s name was never uttered in tha 
days which followed, he even displaying too 
much respect to our feelings than to intrude 
upon our sorrow, alone sending by the servant 
who told him the ead news a message of 
condolence and then leaving, although I knew 
it was hard for him to do so without one 
moment in which he cou!d have nestled t> 
his bosom the lovely head of his young bride, 
sympathising with her in her distress. 

Bat even with her he seemed to have 
passed from her memory in the contempla- 
tion of this heavy sorrow, and not until we 
bad laid the beloved remains in the same 
grave which held his child-wife beneath the 
drooping willow was the subject referred to. 

Ella had returned to her home, and we two 
alone occupied the White House, which ap- 


‘peared to grow more gloomy each day as the 


autamn advanced, until I almost wished she 
had left one or two of her children to enliven 
us, and I began to anticipate the return of 
the Signor with delight; even his music I 
thought, would at least cheer us, as I had, 
on consideration, deemed it wiser to bow to 
the inevitable than to hold out against what 
now could not be helped, so had agreed that 
Birdie should write and tell him to make my 
i his until he had provided one for them 
ith. 

‘‘How strange Antonio does not write,” 
Birdie said, when three days had elapsed 
without bringing any reply. 

- “Very,” I answered, rather nettled that he 
should thus have treated what I looked upon 
as an act of concession on my part. “ Sarely 
there will be a letter to-morrow !” 

But to-morrow came with the same result, 
I conjuring up in my mind the while all 
kinds of horrors, and Birdie’s sweet face be- 
coming whiter as each morning passed, and 
no letter. 

“Oh ! Gertie, what shall I do?” she asked, 
the tears welling to her beautifal eyes. ‘I 
am sure he is ill, and cannot write. I can’t 
bear it—indeed I can’t. I must go myself to- 
morrow if we hear nothing then.” 

I consented that she should do so if the 
morning brought no news, and I thought she 
appeared a trifle happier, although I could 
see how dreadfully long the hours seemed to 
her with that dreadfal fear gaining hold on 
her imagination. 

We were seated in the drawing-room, look- 
ing out on the big tree, beneath which we had 
so often swung in the days of our childhood, 
its leaves now turning red and yellow with 
autumn tints. And I was wondering where 
my next home would be (for the White 
House, there being no vicarage in the parish, 
would be required by the new incumbent), 
when the housemaid entered the room bear- 
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ing on a silver salver a card which she 
brought to me. 

It was a lady’s, and in answer to my 
question, being told that the lady herself 
wished to see me, I gave orders that she 
should be shown into the library. 

The next moment I arose with the intention 
of following, hoping that Birdie had not seen 
the name of the stranger, hiding the card, as 
I thought, from her sight; but, in rising, it 
must have fallen, for it fluttered to the 
ground, and before I could recover it she held 
it in her hand. 

‘‘ Madame Palezzi, Gertie!” she ejaculated. 
“ What can it mean?” and then she clung to 
me, as a horrible fear filled her mind. 

‘‘ His mother, dear,” I answered, not know- 
ing how to meet those sad eyes uplifted to 
mine. ‘ Perhaps he is not well, nothing seri- 
ous, and she has come to explain why he has 
not written ;'’ and then I tore myself away 
from her, for I could not bear the questionin 
of that mute appeal with that terrible drea 
taking possession of me; and as the door 
closed behirid me I could hear her sobbing out 
a grief she appeared to foresee. 


CHAPTER V. 


*“* Miss Macrarzang, I believe?” 

It was the stranger who thus spoke, when I 
entered the room, and she had risen from the 
eeat she had occapied awaiting my presence. 

I bowed an assent, a great weight being 
lifted from my heart as my eyes rested on the 
lady, who, at my request, resamed her former 
position. 

She was a woman past the meridian of life, 
the worn face, which could never have been 
handsome even in its first youth, failing to 
hide its wrinkles beneath the deep layer of 
rouge and powder with which it was covered, 
whilst giving to the eyes a strange yellow ap. 
pearanee, totally in variance with the girlish 
air she assumed, 

One glove was removed, displaying a white 
shrivelled hand, the fingers of which were 
covered to the knuckles with rings, in which 
the most valuable stones sparkled. 

“I trust, Madame Palezzi,”’ I commenced, 
“that it is no unforeseen trouble which has 
been the cause of your presence here—ihat 
Signor Antonio is not ill?” 

‘© Qh, dear no! ’’ she replied, with a laugh, 
which grated on my ears, and made her look 
almost fiendish through her paint, “ some- 
thing far more important than his illness 
would be has compelled me to intrude on 
your time.” 

I bowed again, leading her to understand I 
was ready to listen to the cause of her visit 
the while she appeared to take a delight in 
tantalising me by not entering on the subject; 
the excitement of my feelings, which I could 
ill-restrain, apparently affording her the most 
excruciating pleasare. 

All this time I was thinking of Birdie, 
knowing how much the suspense of awaiting 
even the worst was causing her-to-sanffer, and 
this woman evidently reading my thoughts 
and torturing me accordingly by her reticence. 

“« My time being valuable, Madame Palezzi,’’ 
I at last said, with impatience, “ yon must 
excuse my asking you to convey; without 
farther delay, the purport of your visit, which 
I can alone conjecture to ba with reference to 
your son.” 

Nosooner had the words left my lips than I 
was aware of the mistake I had made, for 
even beneath her ronge I could see the colour 
mount to her temples, whilst her yellow eyes 
shone with a dangerous fire. 

“* My son!” she hissed forth. ‘TI can only 
conclude, Miss Macfarlane, you have a desire 
to insult me, to hide the shame of your sister, 
who has allowed herself to become the mistress 
of a married man!” 

The abuse she showered upon us both was 
lost upon me as it came pouring forth from 
between her false teeth, that one word alone 
resounding in my ears, she the while telling 
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me how she had found it all out, and then 
throwing at my feet the letters which my 
darling, in her.innocence, had penned to An. 
tonio her husband. 

At first, in my heart, I cursed him, and 
then when I lifted my eyes to this woman and 
read his fate in her cold, pitiless face I felt a 
gleam of pity pass.over the anger which had 
at first filled my breast against him. 

His wife! I thought. This creature, old and 
withered, to whom the name of love was 
mockery, to whomeven the title of mother would 
have deprived it of its sanctity ! Could it be 
true, or was it but the phantasie of some 
horrible dream ? 

I arose then, like one in a nightmare, the 
birds singing their evening hymns in the 
branches without coming to me as the voices 
of angels, and I powerless to stir from the 
spot where, like a demon, this woman stood 
before me, that langh again resounding in my 
ears, until she held out her hand, and witha 
superhuman effort I roused myself to avoid 
her touch, 

I heard the rustle of her dress when, in 
answer to my summons, a servant showed her 
out; and then, as the door closed behind her, 
the sound aroused me to a- sense of my situa- 
tion, and burying my face in my hands I 
sobbed aloud in the agony of my grief, in that 
moment breathing a prayer of thankfulness to 
Heaven that my father had never kaown this 
great sorrow. 

How long I remained thus I cannot tell. I 
knew it must be growing late, for the birds 
songs had almost ceased, and the shadows 
were creeping softly around, filling each nook 
and corner-with fancied forms, and my imagi- 
nation had become so distepded that I almost 
shrisked when a soft hand was laid upon my 
shoulder, 

“« Little mother! ”’. 

I looked up then; it was Birdie’s voice, and 
the endearing title was the one she ever gave 
me when she thought she had caused me 
sorrow. 

Itried to hide the traces of the tears I had shed, 
but notwithstanding the waning light, even in 
the dying day, they could not escape her obser- 
vation; and then, in the deep gloom which 
seemed to gather all at once around us, I told 
her the story of her wrong. 

At first she would not believe, tearing her- 
self passionately from my embrace, and in the 
moment of her awakening from her love- 
dream even accusing me of a desire to separate 
her from her lover ; but the pain depicted. on 
my face, even in that dim light, seemed to 
recall her to a sense of the injustice she had 
done me, and the next moment she had thrown 
herself in my arms, letting her head, with its 
wealth of golden hair, rest on my shoulder, 
sobbing out her grief as she had done in the 
days gone by, when she had come to me with 
her child troubles. 

“You will take me away, Gertie?” she 
said, ‘If I stay here I shall go mad!” 

“Yes, dear,” I answered; “we .will go 
abroad for awhile, and in new scenes forget 
all. It seems very dreadful now, Birdie,” I 


continued, stroking the bright, soft hair, “ but, 


in a short time my darling will be herself 
again. You are so young, dearest, and the 
world is wide.” 

She looked up-at me. reproachfally, and 
then she bid me tell her of his wife. 

‘Do you think he really loves her, Gertie?” 
she asked. 

I had not told her then how impossible I 
knew it was, the idea of love in connection 
with that painted, aged woman, rather desir- 
ing her to harbour the feeling that her rival 
was young and handsome as herself. 

“People do not always marry for love, 
Birdie,” I answered. ‘ But.that she is his 
7 she has given me indisputable proofs 
re) ” 2 

“Yes, yes!” she cried, excitedly ; ‘‘ and I— 
Gertie, I—was his-——” 

Bat I would not let her finish the sentence ; 
it seemed sacrilege to apply such a name to 
one so pure and innocent as she, so I placed 





my hand across her pretty mouth, pressing 
her to my bosom as though she was an infant. 

The next day she collected all the presents 
he had made her, which she put in a box, 
together with the golden ring he had plased 
on her finger but a few weeks since. 

‘Don't direct it to that address, Birdie,” I 
said, for I saw she was writing the same 
where Madame Palezzi had intercepted her 
letters. 

“T know of no other, Gertie,”’ she answered, 
looking up, sadly. 

I advanced to where she was sitting with 
the box before her. 

“‘ Would you not like to.see him once before 
we leave England, Birdie? ’ I asked. 

She turned to me then,a gleam of gratitude 
and love shining from her beautifal eyes, suf- 
fased as they were with unshed tears, and I 
knew how thankful she was that I had said 


this. 

‘Dear little mother!” she answered, 
smothering my hand, which she had captured, 
with kisses ; and so we agreed that an adver- 
tisement should be inserted in the Times that 
he alone would understand. 

Bat a fortnight passed without eliciting any 
response, each day the same announcement 
appearing, and we were.about to give it up in 
despair, our time for remaining at the White 
House having nearly expired. 

From sympathy with, my feelings had turned 
to anger against him, for the despicable part 
I considered Antonio had played towards my 
darling, and I began even to feel irritable with 
her for continuing to harbour any affection 
for this man, the while I hurried our departuro 
forward. 

‘* I shall be glad to.leave England,” I said, 
when Ella and Mabel came for the last time 
to bid us good-bye, a sentiment which gave no 
little offence, they not only denouncing me as 
the least affectionate. sister they ever heard of, 
but declared, between themselves, they be- 
lieved me not quite right, touching their fore- 
heads the while in a significant way. 

I only smiled, when, looking in the glass 
unknown te them, I had witnessed these dumb 
I and then I bid them an affectionate 

ieu. 

The next morning Birdie and I were.awake 
early. We had neither of us slept: much, our 
minds too full of the change which was about 
to take place in our lives. 

We both regretted having to bid farewell to 
the old White House and its surroundi - 
deared to us as they were by our childhood’s 
associations; and to the last: moment.on that 
evening preceding our departure.we together 
watched, as we had so often done before, for 
the last golden rays of the setting sun, .as he 
sank to rest in the west, a strange sad still- 
ness pervading all around, each leaf silent, 
apparently not caring to whisper ,to.each other, 
as was their wont, in the soft eventide. : 

We had placed the disposal of our farni- 
ture in the hands of an agent, who had sold 
it to the incoming tenant, who was»to take 
possession the day after our departure. 

** Lock each door, Jane, and let Mrs. Ham- 
phreys have charge of the keys,” I:was say- 
ing, whilst making the last arsangement for 
our journey. 

‘Yes, miss,’’ the girl, answered, between 
her sobs, for she had lived with us as ‘house- 
maid ever since she left ber mother's roof, 
and was now breaking her heart to think she 
had to seek other service, when a loud knock 
at the hall-door caused us both tostart. 

«Who ever it is, show:them into the draw- 
ing-room,” I said ; anda few minutes after 
she , With a strange look on her face, 
to tell me it was a gentleman who wanted to 
see me, but he would not send in his card. 

“ Attend to Miss Birdie,” I said, moving 
towards the door, my heart fluttering the 
while, as a hope I did not express to my 
darling took possession of my mind, 

I turned one moment, and I. knew the same 
hope was hers, for the colour had suddenly 
risen to her temples, and she had of late 
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grown so pale, a light of joyous expectation 
leaping unconsciously to her beantiful eyes. 

The visitor was standing looking out on the 
grass plot, with the spxce brown and bare 
beneath the large chestnut tree where the 
swing had once hung, mostly covered now with 
dead leaves, red and yellow, chasing each 
other before the autumnal wind. 

He was doubtless deep ia thonght, for the 
handle of the door turning he started visibly, 
and then he came forward to meet me. It 
was Signor Palezzi! At first I restrained 
from holding out my hand to him, but a 
something in the expression of his face caused 
me to falterin my determination. He looked 
so ‘pain-stricken, so utterly miserable, that I 
could not but pity him, feeliag, as I recalled 
to my mind my visitor of a few weeks back, 
that the knowledge that she was his wife was 
sufficient punishment for any man. 

‘Heaven bless you for this, Miss Mac- 
farlane!" he said, in his broken English, 
grasping my hand the while; and when he 
released it I found it wet with his tears. 

“Signor Palezzi,” I answered, *‘ you have 
done us the greatest wrong it was possible to 
do; but, before entirely condemning you, I 
considered it bat just to wffer you the oppor- 
tunity of explaining your conduct, as I could 
not believe you to be so utterly base as your 
actions signify.” 

I paused then, the while I could see a ray 
of hope had entered into his breast. 

“May I speak, then?” he asked, bowing 
low in his accustomed mannér; and I was 
about to give my consent when a slight sound 
without caused me to rise, and I opaned the 
door to find Birdie there. 

‘Don’t be cross, Gertie,”’ she said, in a 
whisper, “ but I thought—I was sure—it was 
his voice, and I could not help listening.” 

I made no reply, only leading her within, 
at the same time that she would then have 
held back, but it was too lute, he had seen 
her, and in another moment she was hanging 
round his neck, 

‘* Birdie, sit down,’’ I said, in the same 
breath that I had commanded Antonio to 
releazce her. ‘Surely your pride will not 
permit you to throw yourself into Signor 
Palezzi’s arms until he can exonerate hi 
from his most unpardonable conduct?” 

I spoke so sternly that che regarded me in 
amazement; and then, without a word, moved 
towards the chair I indicated, he the while 
mins where she left him, like « chidden 


CHAPTER YI. 


A ¥ew moments elapsed, he still remaining 
with his eyes riveted on ths carpet, as thopgh 
intently studying the pattern portrayed 
thereon, Birdie the while having brought her 
chair close to. mine, until her fair head was 
resting on my shoulder. 

Bigao bs et rather F aoe would be — 
— id; “and as we have pur 
leaving Wingford by the 4 p.m. train, you 
must excuse my asking you to hasten what- 

ever communication you have to make.” 

He bowed. in response, although I could see 
he seemed startled when I mentioned our 
intended departure; and then, in broken 

lish, Pom ered more difficult owing to the 
excitement under which he was labouring, he 


began.:— 

“ Mine is an unhappy history,” he com- 
meticed. ‘‘I was but a boy, when, for some 
political crime, my father was banished his 
native country. He was a noble there, and 
ypnness Twas I shall never forget the emo. 
tion he-betrayed when he thought to leave his 
beantifal land for ever. To him England 
seemed unbearable with her cold, grey skies 
and bitter east winds, but the hope which 
reigns eternal in the human breast never for. 
sook him that he should, when he closed_ his 
eyes.in.death,it would bse beneath the blae 
heavens of his beloved Italy. 

‘“ As I grew in years, through me he seemed 
to divine that this hope would be realized, 


and when at nineteen I expressed my wish 
and intention, could I do so, to study music, 
for which I had an extraordinary talent, in 
that country, he said, he would move Heaven 
and earth but that he would gratify my desire. 
We were very poor; my father’s goods with his 
estates having been confiscated for hiscrime, 
and it was with the talent I possessed that I 
looked forward to reinstate the fortunes of our 
fallen house. A few months after I bade adieu 
to my only parent, and found myself beneath 
an Italian sky, and I no longer wondered at 
the lifelong regret with which my father re- 
membered his sunny home, 

‘* In the course of my professional studies I 
was called upon to perform in the house of a 
noble Marchesa, and when the guests had de- 
parted, and I with my fellow-artistes were 
about to retire, I was requested to appear 
before the noble hostess. 

‘* My features seemed so familiar to her, 
she said, that she desired to know my real 
name, feeling assured that the one I had as- 
sumed was merely_a nom-de.guerre. I ad- 
mitted that it was so, that my father’s name 
was Palezzi. 

‘«¢ Palezzi!’ she replied, a shade passing 
over her countenance, and then she asked 
other questions, until she arrived at the fact, 
from my answers, thatshe was not mistaken. 
that I was,indeed, the son of her oldest friend. 

‘*From that time I became almost a daily 
visitor at the palace of the Marchesa ci Bar- 
bona, until, instead of the enjoyment which 
these visits had given me, a terrible fear came 
over me, I became but too well aware that the 
Marchesa was falling in love with me—me, 
but a youth of twenty summers, and she a 
woman whose years doubled mine. 

“At first I deemed I must be mistaken. The 
caresses she bestowed on me, the signs of 
affection she gave me, could be but those of a 
mother for a son, and in that belief I still 
lounged in her saloons, sang the songs she 
loved best, and became the recipient of the 
favours she showered upon me. 

“¢ Anddoes not your father still sigh for 
his Italian home, Antonio?’ she asked me 
one day, when, as usual, I was thus basking 
in her smiles. 

“Tt is his only prayer,’ I answered, 
‘that he may at least be buried beneath the 
blue skies he love, so well.’ 

‘* ¢ He shall live, not die only in his-beauti- 
fal Italy,’ she-replied. She spoke so passion- 
ately that I almost started from the cushion 
where I sat at her feet, whilst she toyed with 
my hair, and then I told her how impossible 
it would be, for the moment he set foot on 
hig native soil it would be to endure a life- 
long imprisonment, 

‘* « Foolish boy!’ she answered, and then 
she told me how she had inflaence at.Court, 
and that.she would obtain his pardon that 
he might return «a freeman. 

‘* ¢T oan do it, Antonio,’ she said, smiling, 
‘ but ——,’ and then she suddenly stopped, and 
although I pressed her to fiaish her sentence 
she declined. 

“A few weeks after, however, I received a 
letter from my father. I was to return to 
England: without delay,.and when I told the 
Marchesa that Iwas going away she parted 
with me most kindly, ‘ hoping,’ shesaid, ‘that 
we should soon meet. again.’ 

‘‘I was dumbfounded, notwithstanding, to 
hear on my. arrival.in London, that in that 
short interval which had taken place since 
I wasin the palace of the Marchesa, that the 
promise she then made had been -fulfilled. 
My father was. free man, his lands and his 
title restored; but oh! Heaven, at-what a 

ice ! ” 
gt Palezzi ceased speaking now, bis 
mind evidently returning to the bitter memo- 
ries of the past ; and then,as his eyes fell.on 
Birdie nestling close to my side, I conid see 
the tears gather beneath his long lashes, ‘the 
while he raised his hand tohide them from.her. 

‘*T was to take the Marchesa as my bride,” 
he continued. ‘At first I laughed-right out, 





thiaking that it must be but a joke on my 





father’s part; but alas! I learnt that it was 
tootrae. At thecostof my own liberty, at the 
sacrifice of the most holy of human passions, 
it was that he was to be restored to home 
and riches. 

** That woman my wife! I stormed. ‘ Never 
father! Rather would I die a beggar,and bury 
you in a pauper’s.grave beneath English soil. 

“Bat in time he so worked on my 
feelings that under the impression I could 
not be more wretched than I was then I con- 
sented to his wishes; the only gratification I 
experienced was the gratitude and pleasure 
which beamed from his aged eyes when I 
told him of my determination to carry out 
my part of the programme according to his 
desire. 

‘* A month after, and we saw the white cliffs 
of Albion fade from our view. We were going 
home—home to him, to me—to worse than 
death. 

“Tt was a grand wedding. as became that of 
the only son of the noble Signor de Palezzi, 
and Ja Marchesa di Barbona ; ” god here Au- 
tonio laughed, a cruel hard laugh, which 
grated on the ears of his hearers. 

“ At first I was moody,” he continued, “ and 
inno way hid how the chains were eating into 
my soul, and destroying all that was good in 
my nature. Then I determined on another 
course. Ilaunched into every vice which pre- 
sented itself to me, in one night alone losing 
almost a fortane at the gaming-table, until I 
was, through my debauchery, becoming the 
very wreck of my former self. 

“It was then my father died, and my con- 
science told me thatI had by my conduct 
hastened his end. May be it was not so, but I 
was not so far lost but that the small still 
voice aroused me to a sense of the degradation 
to which this downward course was leading 
me; and over the tomb of my dead parent I 
made a vow to lead a better life, and I believe, 
under the influence of a good woman, I should 
have kept that vow; but my wife made my 
life a perpetual torment. Her reproaches, her 
jealousy drove me to distraction, and in a 
moment of anger, after a scene between us, 
which was now of daily occurrence, I took an 
oath never to enter beneath the roof which 
covered her again. I kept my word. The next 
day I sailed for England. I realized but a 
few hundreds of the wealth which was hers 
and mine, and then I determined by my pro- 
fession to make, if not a name, at least a liveli- 
hood.’’ 

‘* And yet knowing you were a married man 
Signor, you not only engaged the affections of 
my sister, but you went through the form of 
marriage with her?’’ I said. 

“Oh! Gertie, spare him,” Birdie cried, 
clinging to me, for I could not control my 
indignation at what I considered was his di8- 
graceful conduot. 

Bat he did not speak for a few moments 
and then, with a sound resembling a moan like 
one in pain, he turned to her. 

‘* Heaven bless you, my darling!” he said, 
‘and as my heart is now breaking for you, 
my Birdie, my sweet love, Heaven bear me 
witness, when I led you to the altar I thought 
I was a.fcee man.” 

He then drew a paper from his breast- 
pooket. It was an lialian journal, dated six 
months since, in which was announced the 
death of the Marchesa di Palezzi, after read- 
ing which, he told us how she had followed 
him-to London, there employing agents to 
digeover his every movement, and owing to 
some communication brought to her, how she 
had caused the announcement of her own 
demise -to appear in the journal which was 
forwerded to him by-an unknown friend. It 
was the revenge which she had told him was 
most sweet.to her, ‘which she had wreaked on 
him the while she knew, by 80 doing, her 
rival would not go unscathed, as not until she 
had allowed him in blissfal ignorance to make 
her as he: thought his wife would she disclose 
the fact that she still lived. 

“My darling! my darling! say that you 
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forgiveme!” he pleaded, throwing himself on 
his knees at the feet of Birdie, who had 
baried her head on his shoulder. ‘I will go 
away, dearest, far, faraway, until that day 
arrives when I can call you, as you are in 
Heaven's sight, my own true bride. We are 
ath young, and until we can again meet as 
man and wife I will remain true to the 
memory of your love. Look up, Birdie, and 
in your strength give me strength to bear this 
tronble,’’ he went. on, the while I could see 
the sweat like drops of water fall from his 
forehead. 

** Let it be so, Signor,” I interfered. ‘‘ Birdie 
will, with me, leave England for awhile, and 
celying on your word as a gentleman, that 
you will in no way infinence her movements, 
antil, as a free man, you can claim her as 
your wife, we will keep you acquainted with 
our intentions and different address.” 

He aroze then, drawiug Birdie towards him 
in one passionate embrace; and then he im- 
printed hot, burning kisses on her lips and 
brow. afteravhich ke held her for one mament 
aloof, feasting his eyes on her beauty, and 
then, with a strong effort, he tore himself 
from her. 

‘Good-bye, Miss Macfarlane,” he said, 
bolding out his hand to me, bot and burnin 
as it was, whilst the veins on his foreh 
seemed swollen to burating with the suffering 
he was undergoing. 

He was gone then, the door closing between 
dim and all he held most dear; and when the 
sound of his last footeteps had died away I 
¢urned to where Birdie still stood. 

But there were no tears now in her beanti- 
fal eyes, only a dull, dead look of despair over- 
spreading her whole features, and when I 
spoke merely a sound like a dry sob escaped 
her lips. 

“Don's look like that, Birdie!"’ I said; but 
she only smiled a sad, weary smile ; and then 
with one more fond look at the garden we 
were leaving for ever, where the dead leaves 
were now chasing each other over grass and 
gravel, and the wind was moaning amid the 
bare bravches, I led her from a room which 
was no longer ours. 


CHAPTER VII. 


We were a short time after on our way to 
Z.ondon, where we intended to remain that 
night, and proceed to Dover the day follow- 
ing, from whence we were to cross to Calais. 

I had hoped in the bustle and excitement of 
travelling that my darling would in part for- 
get the scene through which she had just 
passed ; but notwithstanding that not a sob, 
a sigh even, betrayed the emotion she was in- 
wardly undergoing, I but too well knew the 
agony of mind she was enduring. 

The dull, dead pain which showed itself 
from those eyes which could not deceive went 
to my heart, and I prayed almost that she 
might be able to find relief in the tears which 
would not come. 

To all my inquiries if she felt ill she was 
quite well she would reply, and even at 
times would make an effort to smile on my 
drawing her attention to any object by which 
I hoped to attract her from her all-absorbing 
sorrow; but it was an unnatural, hollow 
Jaugh, so unlike the ripple of music which 
would emanate from her coral jips that it 
pained me to hear. 

She would gaze in astonishment at the 
swarm of human life in the busy streets 
through which we passed, each back bearing 
its burden of sorrow, as each went on in the 
motley throng. 

‘An accident, ma’am,” the driver of the 
cab in which we were informed me, referring 
to a crowd of people almost blecking the 
thoroughfare, respecting the cause of which 
I had inquired, aavingarrived at our destina. 


tion. 

An elderly lady had been run over, someone 
told him, and they didn’t know but what she 
was killed. 

** Well, we will get down here, cabby,” I 





said, for it was only two doors farther on, 
the hotel where we intended to alight. 

‘‘Here you are, governor,” a boy said to 
one of the policemen, who had now arrived 
on the scene, and had given directions to fetch 
a cab, when he saw ours was now empty, a 
box or two alone remaiving to be removed 
from the top; and as the last one wascarried 
into the hotel I conld see them bearing what 
appeared to be the lifeless form of a woman 
to the empty vehicle, 

Curiosity, maybe a power stronger, caused 
me to advance to the spot. 

** Allow me,” I said, and without assigning 
any reason I moved through the space which 
was voluntarily cleared for me, merely telling 
the policeman, who turned rather angrily on 
me, I thought I had left my bag on the seat 
of the empty vehicle, and then I saw that 
which made my blood leap through my veins. 

The next moment I told the men not to 
convey the injared lady to the hospital, but 
to carry her within the hotel, where I would 
be responsible for everything, provided a 
doctor was sent for without delay. 

They hesitated for one moment, but on my 
returning with the landlord, who said it was 
all right, they followed my directions. And 
so they carried her within, laying her gently 
on the bed of the room where they placed her, 
a few minutes only elapsing before a doctor 
was in attendance. 

Birdie had been shown to our apartments, 
where she was nervously awaiting me, wonder- 
ing the while why I should take such interest 
in the matter, and when I entered I found her 
impatiently pacing up and down the room. 

“Oh, Gertie, I thought you were lost t’’ she 
said. ‘* Whatever made you so long?” 

I came near to where she was standing. 

‘* Birdie,” I said, ‘‘God’s ways are very 
wonderful, dear! Surely be has led us here 
for some purpose we cannot now discern. 
This accident, my child, cannot you think 
why it was I insisted on her being brought 
here?” 

Bat she failed to understand my meaning, 
looking only frightened, as though she feared 
some fresh trouble was in store for her. 

‘“‘ Birdie, don’t look like that, my darling!” 
I said, drawing her towards me. “It was 
woman, dear, who was knocked down, and 
that woman was his wife/" 

At first she could scarcely realise what I 
told her; and then, as the trath dawned upon 
her, @ tumult of feelings surged through her 
brain. And could she be blamed if ia that one 
moment a hope, a prayer even to Heaven 
passed her lips, that she might be removed 
from between her and her life's happiness ? 

I bad informed the landlord of the name 
and rank of the unconscious burden, which 
they had, at my request, brought into the 
house; but when they told me a short while 
after that the doctor had pronounced life to 
be extinct, a cold shudder passed through my 


frame. 

Birdie had retired at my request. She 

looked s0 worn and weary, and the death of 
the Marchesa was at yet unknown to her, bat 
it was then that I telegraphed to Antonio, 
“Come at ence,” I wired. ‘‘ Clifford’s Hotel, 
Strand. G. Macfarlane,” and then I sat down 
to await his arrival. I had once ventured to 
the room where the dead lay, but I soon 
replaced the sheet which covered the features, 
looking younger and less drawn in death than 
when I last viewed them in life, and as I 
moved from the spot I thanked Heaven for 
its ess. 
Bat it was in the early hours of a new day 
that Antonio arrived. His face was pinched 
and worn, and he trembled visibly when he 
was shown to my room. 

“ Birdie?" Re questioned. ‘Oh! Gertie, 
don’t keep me in suspense. The worst is 
easier to bear than this dreadfal doubt.” 

Of her—only of her, I thought, and his 
= ve cold and dead beneath the same 
roo! 


*No—no, Antonio. Birdie is not ill, only 
tired, poor child, and like a weary babe sleep- 





ean 


ing peacefally ; but your wife, the Marchesa, 
is here.” 

‘* Here !’’ he exclaimed, and I could see tha 
veins rise on his forehead like cords under the 
influence of his passion. 

I placed my hand on his arm then. 

**Be calm, Antonio,’ I said. “She will 
never come between you and your happiness 
again. She is dead!” 

‘*Dead!” he ejaculated. ‘ Dead!” and 
then he sank down on a chair by the table 
where he was standing, burying his face in 
his hands, while the tears he could noi re- 
strain welled throngh his fingers. 

Bat I knew it was not the outpouring of 
his grief which thus shook hia frame. No, it 
was not for the lifeless woman that he thus 
wept, bat for the gentle girl, over whose fature 
a dark, deep shadow had fallen through him. 

I led him then to the chamber of death—all 
so still—and be looked for one moment on the 
dead face, and then he turned, whilst some. 
thing like a shudder passed through his frame. 

We closed the door gently behind us then, 
and, in his answer to his mute appeal, I bid 
him follow me to where our darling was sleep- 
ing in an adjoining apartment, her fair head 
with its wealth of golden tresses resting on a 
snow: white pillow, her long, carled lashes still 
wet with the tears she had shed ere sleep had 
closed her eyes. 

How long he stood there gazing on the 
lovely face! And then he stooped to impress a 
kiss on her forehead, but she merely turned 
like a restless child, the while her rose-bud 
lips unclosed, and in her sleep she muttered 
‘** Antonio,” and then I bade him leave her to 
her rest. 

I was fatigued too. It had been an eventfal 
day for all, and I was glad to seek the repose 
I so much needed ; but my rest was fitfal and 
disturbed, and I was almost glad when I again 
awoke to the busy sounds of a London day. 


Antonio left in the afternoon, nor did he - 


come again until four days after, when the 
remainsof the Marchesa had been placed in 
their last narrow bed. 

‘‘ Spare no expense, Gertie!” he had said to 
me. ‘I will pay all, but do not ask me to be 
present at the funeral. I could not bear that; it 
would be such a mockery ;” avd so we, Birdie 
and I, made all necessary arrangements, beau- 
tifal flowers from Covent Garden covering 
the coffin with its oaken lid, on which was 


engraved,— 

‘* Bella Marchesa di Pallezza, died Septem- 
ber 30, 1887, aged 52,”’ and then the cold earth 
fell over all. 


CONCLUSION. 


Tuenre is little more to tell, for long years 
have past now since that autumn day on 
which Birdie and I were sole mourners over 
the dead woman’s grave. I believe some- 
thing crept out, notwithstanding the pains we 
took that all should be kept quiet, for quite a 
crowd had assembled round the door when 
they brought the coffin out, and no one spoke 
of the dead as a less personage than _ 
cess; but whatever her faults might ve 
been they are forgotten now, and even An- 
tonio does not fail to see that the stranger's 

ve in the English burial-ground, overwhich 
eantifal flowers bloom in their season, is still 
tended with care. } 

Birdie was married a short time after, Ella 
and Mabel, in total ignorance of former ts, 
even forgiving her the sin she committed of 
coming into tne world when she was not re- 
quired, when they ascertained the fact that 
she had allied lf to a noble Italian 
family, in their condescension consenting to 
be amongst the wedding guests. ; 

I sa I shall remain with them still 
until the leveller of all closes my eyes, for 
neither Antonio or his wife will hear of my 
leaving; and the little ones, for there are three 
now, roar out their disapproval if ever I 
threaten to go away from them all, who still 
regard mein the light of Litsle Mother ! 

(THE END ] 
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A STRANGE DISAPPEARANCE. 
(Continued from p. 536.) 
—0:— 
CHAPTER 1X.—“continued.) 


— although not overburdened with 
principle, had a ¢ respect for social con- 
ventionalities and public opinion. She would 
not be willing to act in defiance of either, 

jally since her own ition as Lord 
Roscoe’s wife and a leader of society was far 
too safe and exalted for her to do anything 
calculated to imperil it. 

No, he must steer clear of Gladys in plan- 
ning bis desperate moves and putting it into 
execution, he decided. If he revealed it to her 
she might feel constrained to betray him, 
rather than tacitly consent to such a breach of 
law and conventionality as that which he con- 
templated. 

He smoked hard, after reaching his rooms, 
and drank a great deal of brandy; then he 
adjourned to bed, rising late, and going out to 
make some necessary arrangements. 

Joshua Vernon was undisguisedly angry 
when he became aware that Madeline had re- 
fused to marry his favourite, Horace Fielding. 
That young man had humoured and flattered 
him so adroitly as to win a very high place in 
his regard. Uncle Joshua could not understand 
or sympathise with his niece’s prejudice 
against Fielding. He thought it unkind, un- 
just. He tried persuasion, argument, en- 
treaty, in the endeavour to change her opinion, 
to induce ber to accept Horace Fielding as 
her fiancé. When they failed to produce any 
impression upon her, he grew angry and 
vehement. 

** Marry Fielding, and you shall have fifty 
thousand pounds as your wedding portion! ”’ 
he said, 8 ly; ‘‘refuse, and I will leave 
you the proverbial shilling. Should I ask you 
to svcept him if he were unworthy of you, 
pray? Your refasal is a direct reflection 
upon my judgment and discrimination in 
the choice of a husband for you. You have 
——— me, Madeline, more than a 

ittle.”’ 

“Ask me to do anything but this, dear 
Uncle Joshua, and I will gladly obey you,” 
Madeline responded, with quivering lips. ‘I 
would rather die than marry Horace Fielding. 
You have been kind to me, far kinder than I 
deserve, and it grieves me to be compelled to 
act contrary to your will, yet I have no 
alternative. I am willing to away, to 
leave you if you are tired of having me here. 
Mrs. Falconer has not engaged a companion 
yet. Ican return to her.” 

Uncle Joshua drew in his horns at this. It 
would have given him real pain to forfeit his 
niece's society, to destroy the good under- 
standing that existed between them on all 
points save one. With a growl he bade her 
never to allude to the subject again, while 
resuming his ordinary atiitude towards her. 


‘Horace Fielding stayed away, and Madeliae 


began to feel almost happy since the . 
secution had ceased. wi 

She was sitting by herself in the drawing- 
room one evening, her uncle being absent at 

a City dinner. The weather was wild and 
boisterous, the wind high, hail dashing every 
now and then against the window panes. 
Absorbed in a new novel, cosily seated in an 
easy-chair, Madeline hardly looked up as the 

jan entered the room bearing a note 
upon # silver salver, addressed to her. 

_ As she opened it a little ory broke from her 
lips. The tremulous, uneven hand. writing 
was that of Gervase Talbot, her missing lover ! 

‘** Come at once to the above address if you 
would see me again in life,” ran the note. ‘I 
am very ill, not to recover. I will 
explain all when we meet, Madeline. By our 
Sesceant conte ey shee 
una . an. to un- 

y lover, Gervase Tetbot.” , 

“Who brought this note?” she demanded, 

springing to her feet. 


‘A boy, miss,” said the footman; ‘he 
went off at once, without waiting for an 
answer.”’ 

“Get mea cab, please! I am going out,” 
she continued, rapidly. ‘I daresay I shall 
return before Mr. Vernon; but I will leave a 
note for him on the mantelpiece.” 

Considerably astonished and extremely 
curious, Charles went to hail a ‘‘growler’’ for 
his young mistress, Meanwhile, Madeline 
changed her dress, wrapped herself in a fuar- 
lined cloak, a littlefar cap compactly crowning 
her dark, glossy braids, and indited a brief 
note, in which she informed her uncle of the 
nature of the errand that was taking her 
from home. She sealed this note, as a pre- 
caution against the prying propensities of the 
average domestic. 

Ere twenty minutes had elapsed she was in 
the cab on her way towards Gervase Talbot, 
in prompt response to that unexpected 
summons, her mind in a state of chaos—joy, 
bewilderment, sorrow, relief, all struggling 
for the mastery. If she had a paramount 
thought it took the shape of thankfulness 
that he still lived. 

‘* My love, my darling! what motive can 
have prompted you to hide yourself from me 
all this while?” she murmured ; ‘‘ what mys- 
tery is about to be revealed? Oh, it cannot be 
that you are dying | Heaven would not snatch 
you from me in the first moment of our re- 
union! My prayers, my ceaseless care and 
attention, will be permitted to restore you to 
life and health, and then the bitter past will 
be forgotten.” 

The address mentioned in the note purport- 
ing to come from Gervase Talbot was in a 
part of London quite unknown to Madeline 
—an obscure terracein Camden-town. The 
cabman seemed conversant with it, however, 
and drove quickly along. ' 

In spite of her preoccupied, excited frame 
of mind Madeline noticed that they were 
leaving all the large, well-lighted populous 
thoroughfares behind, and entering a dark and 
comparatively silent region, consisting princi- 
pally of third-rate private houses. Gervase 
must be in poor circumstances, she repeated ; 
that was why he had requested her to come 
alone. No suspicion of impropriety in thus 
granting his petition crossed her pnre young 
mind. 

Gervase was ill, and in need of her ; it only 
remained to go to him at once, love and duty 
both pointing in the same direction. True 
modesty is devoid of all affectation or prudish 
scruples. Hence the frank fearlessness, the 
unhesitating devotion to the man she loved 
displayed by Madeline on receiving his note, 
imploring her to visit him. 

‘* Number nineteen, Caroline-terrace, miss,” 
said the cabman, jumping down from off his 
box as the cab stopped and opening the door. 
“ Shall I ring?” 

** Tf you please,”’ replied Madeline, getting 
out, and glancing curiously around her. It 
was too dark to see much, yet Caroline-terrace 
appeared to belong to the shabby- genteel style 
of town dwellings. Its three-story houses 
had a dingy, battered aspect, and the high, 
blank wall ite gave an impression of 
dulness and desolation, accentuated by the 
dark stormy night. 

“Is Mr. Talbot staying here ?'’ she inquired 
of the landlady—a smartly-dressed elderly 
woman, with a sallow face and shifty dark 
eyes, who appeared in response to the cab- 
man’s ring. 

* Quite right, miss ; the gentleman is in the 
second-floor back,” said the woman, promptly. 
“ Will you come in?” 

Madeline paid the cabman, and followed the 
landlady—who had bolted and locked the front 
door after him—upstairs with a palbitating 
nl Would Gervase be much changed 

oula—— 

** This is the room, miss,” said the landlady, 
ushering Madeline into a tolerably well-fur- 
nished sitting-room at the back of the house 








i< the second-floor—a room communicatin 
with another, the door of which was aon 


A gentleman, who had been seated with his 
back to her, rore suddenly from the easy- 
chair as the landlady disappeared, and Made- 
line uttered an involuntry cry of anger and af- 
fright upon finding herself face to face with 
Horace Fielding ! 

“What is the meaning of this?" she de- 
manded, steadying herself by grasping the 
back of a chair, ‘‘ Where is Mr. Talbot? I 
came here to see him.” 

“ And to find me waiting here in his stead 
is, of course, a bitter disappointment to Miss 
Vernon,”’ said Horace Fielding, in a tone of 
easy courtesy, an evil smile lurking in his light 
blue eyes. “Iam sorry that I cannot inform 
you as to Mr. Talbot's present whereabouts, 
since I am quite unacquainted with them.” 

‘** And that note?” 

‘«T must confess to having written it. I knew 
it would bring you.” 

“Mr. Fielding, I knew you to be an un- 
principled, worthless man. I did not deem you 
capable, though, of such villany as that you 
have dared to commit !”’ 

The terrible nature of her position was be- 
ginning to dawn upon her, yet she was more 
angry than frightened. The scorn in her eyes 
and her voice made Horace Fielding writhe 
mentally beneath it. 

“I strove to win you by fair means in the 
first instance,” he said, fiercely, savagely, his 
worst passions aroused, his mean nature up 
inarms. ‘It is your fault if, through your 
unyielding attitude towards me, I have been 
driven to adopt foul ones rather than lose you. 
At least my note has fulfilled its purpose.” 

‘* What was your motive, pray, in thus imi- 
tating another man's handwriting? What 
object do you hope to gain by my presence hera 
to-night?” 

‘*T shall gain you,” he said, slowly and em- 
phatically. ‘‘I am not a man to be trifled 
with, Madeline, when I — I have — set my 
heart upon any particular consummation. You 
will remain here in these rooms, which I have 
secured for you until such time as you consent 
to become my wife. Escape from them will 
be impossible; yet the doors will stand open 
to you on the day you consent to marry me!”’ 

‘Are you mad?” she demanded, pale but 
resolute. ‘‘You dare not detain me here 

ainst my will. This is London, and the 
nineteenth century, while such an act as that 
contemplated by you would bring you within 
reach of the law. Abduction cases belong to 
a bygone age. I shall appeal to the landlady 
to release me.” 

‘‘§he is a friend of mine,” said Horace 
Fielding, standing between Madeline and the 
door. “ She is acting under my instructions. 
An appeal to her would be worse than useless. 
It can hardly be called an abduction case, see- 
ing that you came here, alone, of your own ac- 
cord to meet me. Your hurried departure 
from home will give rise to many conjectures, 
which your prolonged absence will serve to 
strengthen. A marriage between us can 
alone prevent you from being seriously com- 
promised—nov !’’ 

The hatred and loathing, the speechless 
scorn in her eyes, grew deeper as she listened 
to him. 

‘Thank Heaven!" she exclaimed, “ your 
plans are foiled! I left a note addressed to 
my uncle, informing him where I had gone, 
and on whaterrand. A few hours hence he 
will be here inquiring for me, should I fail to 
return. Now, will you open that door and let 
me go?” 

“ And you think I was not prepared for 
such a monet " he said, doggedly. 
‘‘Should Mr. Vernon come here in search of 
ete he will be informed that you quitted the 

ouse nearly an hour after entering it with the 
gentleman you came to see. Your only hope 
of escape lies in becoming my wife. Other- 
wise, there is every chance of your remaining 
her for months—perhaps, years! I am not 
easily discouraged, Maneline. I will leave 


ged : 
you now if you desire it, to return again to- 
morrow. The landlady will attend to your 
requirements.”’ 
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A sense of being trapped, caged, hopelessly 
at this man’s mercy, began to oppress the 
girl, brave as she was. : 

“Do you not fear society’s verdict when 
once your infamous conduct in using Gervase 
Talbot's name to decoy me from home be- 
comes known, as it must do sooner or later ?” 
she asked, pushing the dark wavy hair back 


from her forehead with feverish trembling ; 


hands. ‘' You—a gentleman!” 

“My ruse cannot transpire until after we 
are married,” he said passionately. ‘I shall 
not even be suspected. The blame of having 
carried you off will rest upon Gervase Talbot 
antil then; and then—weill, you will hardl 
gain anything by villifying your husband.” 

Madeline rushed to the window. It only 
commanded a view of dreary walled-in back 
garden. j 

She wes in every sense of the word a pri- 
soner, and the knowledge rendered her slightly 
hysterical. 

‘Let me go,” she cried wildly. ‘ Horace 
Fielding, what have I done that you should 
plan this fiendish design to wreck my happi- 
néss and my reputation? I tell you even now 
that I would sooner die a thousand deaths 
than become your wife!” 

With a sudden change of mood he flung 
himself upon his knees before her. 

‘* Madeline,” he exclaimed, hoarsely, striv- 
to clasp her hands in his; “forgive me, pity 
me! If I loved you less I should not have 
played this desperate card. Oh! my darling, 
try to love me, only a little in retarn, an 
my whole life shall be devoted to rendering 
yours happy. Only give yourself to me, 
and I can, I will, atone for the wrong I have 
committed.” 

Her only answer was a wild cry for help, 
repeated again and again 

ou may know what is going on in your 
own house, but, in London especially, you can- 
not tell what your next-door neighbour is up 
to. 

A door of communication had once been 
made between nineteen Oaroline.terrace, and 
the next house to it, when the same family 
occupied both dwellings. 

To suit subsequent tenants this door had 
been locked, the landlord holding the key. The 
little grating over it and the door itself, which 
opened into the sitting-room where Madeline 
stood, had been papered over and entirely 
concealed on that side, forming apparently part 
of the wall. 

On the other side of it was a bed-sitting- 
room, which the landlady of number twenty 
had recently let to a gentleman lodger. 

Madeline's cries reached him an 
through the grating. ‘Throwing aside his boo 
he made for the locked door. 

A few vigorous kicks burst it open, tearing 
through the wail paper-on the other side. 

M ne, to her profound astonishment, 
beheld a man coming through the wall to her 
aid. 

‘What ig amiss?” asked the new-comer, 
glancing inquiringly at her ; then in a changed 
hoarse voice, ‘‘Isit possible? Good heavens ! 
Madeline!” 

*' Gervase ! Oh, save me; take me from this 
dreadful house!” she cried, as she fell faint- 
ing into his arms. 


(Te be eoutinued,) 








Epvucation, in its true sense, must have +wo 
distinct aims — to inform and develop the 
mind, and to inspire and influence'the heart. 
The success of each of these depends largely 
upon the success of the other ; and upon their 
united and harmonious action will depend the 
strength and excellence of ‘the character and 
the purity and value of ‘the life. All know- 
ledge is like good seed—#t cannot be too highly 
prized or too widely disseminated; but to 
realize its possibilities it must’ be placed in 
fruitfal soil prepared toreceive and to vitalize 
it. 


y \sir.” 





FACETIA, 


Tre path of duty. Through the custom. 
house. 


Boarper: “ Waiter, there’s a hair in this 
stew.” Waiter (cheerfully): “Yes, sir; it’s 
2 rabbit stew.” 

Nature is full of wise provisions. Wives 
do their worst cooking when they are young 
and irresistible. 


TracHER ; *‘ Why were you not at school 
yesterday?” Boy: ‘I sprained my foot, 
Teacher : ‘ That’s a @ excuse.”’ 

Jupce: ‘Did your mother-in-law ever re- 
sort to violence ? ” itness: ‘If 
personal violence is flinging me out of a 
window, well, yes." 

‘‘T cuarnerp a battery myself once,” ex- 
claimed an ex-satier. ‘‘ You did,” replied an’ 
oid artileryman who knew him. “ You 
=k our battery a shilling a drink for bad 
whiskey |” 

A susscriser wants to know how to make a 
hot-house. Some men have done it simply by 
forgetting to brush off a little wisp of golden- 
bionde hair from the coat-eleeve on the side 
nearest the heart. 

Sam a very old lady, in a penitential mood 
induced by illness, * I've & ¢ sinner 
for more than eighty years, and didn’t know 
it.” “Goodness!” exclaimed her maid, who 
had lived with her for years; “I knowed it 
all the time!”’ 


Wire: ‘' The question, ‘ How to get rid-of 
the surplas?’ is an important one in political 
economy,.is it not, John?” Husband: ‘“ Yes, 
my dear ; but the question in private economy, 
‘ How to obtain a surplus to get rid of,’ is of 
the greater importance,” 

“* Ayxp go you think you will get married 
when you grow up to be.a young lady, Fios- 
sie?’ said the caller. ‘“ OI haven’t. a doubt 
of it,” assented Flossie. ‘- Everybody says I 
am yery.much like my mamma, and she, you 
know, hes been married three times.” 

Tue-barber's pole used to represent an arm 
with blood streaming down, as barbers of the 
olden time were also surgeons. There is a 
question.as tothe origin of the blae stripes, 
but it is supposed to have been taken from the 
patient's countenance when the doctor's bill 
came in. 

An Exprrmncen Winow.— Friend (to widow 
moureiog her third husband) : ‘‘I sympathise 
deeply with you, my dear Mrs. Hendricks, 
and was sorry not to be with you in your hour 
of effliction.”’ Widow (sadly): “ Ah, my 
friend, you don’t know what it is to lose 
husbands,” 

Faruer (trying to read the paper): ‘ What 
was that awfal racket in the hall just now?” 
Mother: ‘*One of the children fell down- 
stairs.”’ Father (iraccibly): “‘ Well, you tell 
those children that if they cannot fall down- 
stairs quietly they won’t be allowed to fall 
down them at all.” 


Ancry Guzst (in German restaurant): 
“Have you got the cheek to charge a shil- 
ling for a chunk of meat tough enough. to 
break my jaw? I've got a mind to lick you.” 
Proprietor; ‘Petter. not dry dot, young veller. 
Choost you veel dot muscle in dot arm! 
Efery day I cuts dot meat.” ; 


‘“ Tuere goes one of the proudest young) 


society ladies about here,” said MoPelter to’ 


‘mother’s last words, 


“ Harry, you should not ask Cousin John 
how much money he jis worth ;that ia not 

lite.” ‘‘I wasn’t trying to be polite. I 
just wanted to know.”’ 

Mr. Grxn wants his.mame changed. If he 
would go to Italy and become an opera singer, 
he would find-his name changed to Jinnin. 
wiski before he returned home. 

Morstsc ~Mvysrerrmes. — Wife: “ Do — you 
know what time it was when you got in last 
night!”” Husband: ‘Nearly one ‘o'clock. 
It was»after midnight when 1 got through 
balancing my books. Well, well! ‘This 
carious. Here’s my hat under the bed. I 
must have hung it on this chair and it fel} 
down.” “‘Probably.”” ““Where are my 
boots ?"" ‘On the hat rack.” 

Youne Mres: “ I°have set no date for my 
wedding. Iwant to wait until we are able to 
begin ‘hon ing.” “Experienced “Matron : 
“Oh you foolish child. Don’t do anything of 
the kind. Go to boarding.” ‘ But boarding. 
house life is so fall of trials.” ‘*Bo is house- 
keeping, my dear. Go to boarding, by all 
means. Then when things go wrong ‘your 
——- will haye'to take it cut of the land- 

y”” 

Way Tarxrna 1s Not a Sensz.—‘t Mamma,” 
ait. a vay? ae the oer fay, * gin’t 
t any other senses ’ seeing, hearing, 
feeling, tasting, and smelling?” ** No, .my 
child,” answered the mother ; ‘'it.is usually 
considered that these five are enough!” 
** Well,” said the little one, with an air of 
deep conviction, “‘I s’pose talking would be 
c & sense if there wasn't so much non- 
sense about it.” ; 


Tue -Apyantaazgs or Travet.—'tI shonld 
infer, sir,” he said to a young man, “from 
the air of hauteur and easy self- possession 
which seem +o.be your distinguishing charac- 
teristics, that you have mixed much with 
the world,-and have travelled extensively?” 
‘* Yes, sir,” replied the young man, gracious! 
unbending, ‘1 have been.an extensive travel- 
ler in my time. For the past eight years I’ve 
been an engine-driver on the underground 
railway.” , 

A Mrxep Toast.—At a recent dinner given 
by the chief magistrate of London, three 
foreign consuls were present whom the Lord 
Mayor wished to*honour by drinking their 
healths. He accordingly, it is alleged, bat we 
do not vouch’for its strict accuracy, d 


taking ¢ 
‘The Lord Mayor drinks the health of the 
three per cent. consols.”” 
Worxine on a Cup's Feenmas.—‘' My 
darling,” ssid a fond mother, who believed in 
to children’s tender feelings instead 
punishing them, ‘if you are so naughty 
you will grieve mamma so that she will get 
ill and ‘have to lie in a bed in adark room 
and take nasty medicine; and then she may 
dis nad Jive So fe. Senee. Bane One to the 
cemetery and be buried ; and you. will ——” 
The ohila had become more solemn, but.an 
angelic smile overspread his face at his 
and throwing his, arms 
abont her neck, he. exclaimed, ‘* Oh, mamma 
and mayn’t I sit beside the coachman ?”’ 


Wigwug, aethey tripped cautiously down the | 7, 


ioy pavement. ‘“Whichione?” “The lady 
just ahead of us.’”’ ‘Goodness! We'd better 
look out,then!" “‘Why ?” curiously. * Be- 
cause pride goeth before a fall.’” 

Tre quarrel between the newly-wedded 
couple ‘was working up into a regular row,, 
when he said, ‘‘ When you 
sense I ‘hold my tongue!” 
bad of ‘her to tay, ‘‘If I were guided. by the 
same tule, with regard to you, I should never 
speak at all!” ‘Then the battle began again. 


at it was too 


in to talk non- || 





that he might fly away.’ , 
inquisitive ed folks willbe. 
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SOCIETY. 


Tue Queen, according to present arrange- 
ments, is to arrive at the Villa Palmieri on 
the 23rd inst. Her Majesty will travel incog- 
nito, as the Countess of Balmoral. 

Tue second Drawing Room was postponed 
as well as some of the Court Festivities in cele- 
bration of the Prince and Princess’s Silver 
Wedding, on account of the death of the 
Emperor of Germany, which took place on 
March 9th. 


Tue ramoured engagement of Prince 
George of Wales to ‘his cousin,.the Princess 
Alexandra of Greece, and. that of the: Princess 
Victoria of Wales to the young Duke of 
Sparta would cause general satisfaction. The 
Throne of Greece isnot a steady or glorious 
one; but'the Duke’ of Sparta will be a rich 
man. The young Princess Victoria of Wales 
has a slight tendency to deafness, that dis- 
tressing infirmity ‘to which the Princess of 
Wales.is such a victim. 

TuaeDuke.and Dachess of Connaught were 
present, the other dey, at an Indian wedding. 
A company of Nautch girls danced and sang, 
aud the:ceremony was conducted by Brahmin 
priests inthe true a — under a 
mandap, specially erected for the purpose. 
The bride and bridegroom were introduced 
tothe Duke and Duchess, and were presented 
with rich garlands and bouquets of flowers, 
and -with what pleased them still more—fresh 
cocoanuts enveloped in gold and silver leaves, 
as.® symbol oi good luck and peace and 


“Tae “Ice Palace" at St. Petersburg is 
now as complete as can be—furniture, bed, 
chimnéypiecse, and every detail are ent out 
of Blocks of ice; and there is an ice chimney 
with a sham fire in the hearth, ice balustrades 
running round the house, and two hu 
statues carved in ice, on either side of the 
habledoor, It has cost about four thousand 
roubles, @ pretty sum to spend on a winter 
toy that will break up and melt at the latest 
in April! It adjoins the §t. Petersburg 
Aquarinm, and has been built on the model 
of she famous ice house of 1740. 

Zr@ppears-that the Marechal Niel rose is 
the’ Empress of Russia's favourite flower. 
Knowing this, the Prince Emanuel Narisch- 
kin, en the .ocoasion of the ball he gave a 
= NeW) = a ‘on the Czar and 

zarina, : icefor a t composed 
of one hundred of these roses, on ‘presented 
it to Her Imperial Majesty ‘on’ -her arrival. 
She.and the Czar remained for some-time, 
entering ‘into. conversation with Prince 
Hmanuel and his geests, and admiring’the 
extremely beautiful floral decorations, which 
profusely adorned the ball-room and supper 
com and which _ - en —_ Nice 

 speary hemes 7, ms though t cooked so 
fresh as 40 render it difficult to believe they 
had made solong a journey in the depth: of 
winter. 

Mo.tx. .Zuccut received a curicus wedding 

, ‘*he other day, from some of her 


present 
husband’s friends. It will be remembered 


that she was the principal ballet-dancer at 
the Eden Theatre in Paris, and has jast 
been married to a rich Russian Prince Baset- 
chitkoff. The wedding souvenir  con- 


- sisted -of one hundred and age silver 
a 


drinking cups, all made in the shape of 
dancing -slippers of different forme and 
Various 81Z68. 

Socrery ‘on the other side of the Atlantic 
now love darkness rather than light at. the 
dinner-table.. Gas, electricity, and oil lamps 


are no i to illuminate the fish, 
to cast a glow on the soup, or to show 
up the ‘in their i brown -crust 


cutlets enticing . 
Each guest must now be content with “the 
feeble flicker of a single wax candle placed in 
front of his plate. Shades of various tints 


and ornamental shapes. supply decorative 
effects of subdued light. 





STATISTICS. 


—_—— 


New York Cry educates abont three 
hnndred thousand children annually, in one 
hundred and thirty-four school buildings, 
covering an area of thirty-five acres. "These 
buildings placed side by side would extend 
more than two miles, There are about four 
thousand teachers, and the annual .expense..of 
these schools is about £800;000, 


Crtres or Haur-a-Muaion snp Over.— 
London, 3 955,810; Paris, France, 2 269 023 ; 
Canton, China, 1,500,000; New York (U.8.), 
1 400,000; Aitchi, Japan, 1,332 050 ; Berlin, 
Prussia, 1,122,330; Changchoofoo, China, 
1,000,000; Sian,Ohina,1,000,000; Tschautchaa- 
fu,China 1,000,000 ; Tokio,Japan,987,887 ; Sar- 
tama, Japan, 962717; ‘Tien-tsin, China, 
950,000 ; Philadelphia (U.S.),.850,000; Hang- 
tcheon, China, 800,000 ; Pekin, China, 800,000; 
Tschingtu-fu, China, 800,000; Woo-chang, 
China, 800000; Brooklyn (U.8.), 771,000; 
St. Petersburg, Russia, 766,664; Calcutta, 
India, 766298; Vienna, Austria, 720105; 
Chicago (U.8.), 715,000; Constantinople, 
Turkey, 700000; Foo-choo, China, 630,000 ; 
“Moscow, Russia, 611974; Hang-chow-foo, 
China, 600.000; Hankow, China, 600 000; 
Liverpool, 573,000; Glasgow, 514 043; Peka- 
longa, Java, 505 204; Madrid, Spain, 500 900; 
Bangkok, Siam, 500000; King-te-chiang, 
China, 500,000; St. Louis (U.S), 500,000 ; 
Tat-seen-loy, China, 500,000. 





GEMS. 


Less coin, less care; to know how to 
dispense wealth is.to possess it. 
Wao has sounded the depths of human en- 


8°! durance? Yet, flourishing about in its shal- 


lows, we often think we have reached the 
bottom. 

Tue light which shows what is wrong and 
what is right, comes rom the understanding : 
this, in many cases, works as rapidly as an 
instinctive sense. 

Coarse kindness is, at least, better than 
coarse anger; and in all private quarrels, the 
duller nature is triumphant by reason of its 
inherent dulness. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Srewep Happocx,—Place the haddock in a 
pan of salted water and simmer one hour. 
Lay the fish, minus the head, on a platter ; 
pour over it drawn butter; then spread with 
mashed potatoes enough to cover it nicely. 
Over the potatoes spread the whites of four 
eggs. Pat in the oven and bake a light brown. 

Howe-Mavt Breap should never have any 
soda in it ; any bread containing it wants to 
beeaten at once, or it becomes dry and un- 
pleasant. Break the German yeast into warm, 
not hot water, and stir until dissolved one 
ounce of yeast in a teacupful of water, make 
Aer a gn alae Maan 1 enc tiga this 
ightly in, i mixture with a light: 
eam of floer. Gower the pan with eome=} 
thing thick and stand in a warm place to rise. 
This will be seen when the surface of the 
flour cracks, and the “‘ sponge,’’ as it-is some- 
times termed, 8'to’e0z0 through. Have 
ready a jug of warm water, and mix the whole 
into a firm dough, kneading it well with the 
hands; cover’: , and keep warm ‘until the 

with the fiager looks | 
really:s — ie of littleholes. It.is then 
ready for the oven, and oan be baked in tins‘or’ 
cottage loaves. One ounce of German yeast 
will-raise eight .pounds of flour. Great care 
must'be taken in winter to keep the dough 
from @raughts, and in a warm corner, or it 








will be heavy and uneatable. 


ywork during the 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Frank Avutuor.— Young ladies who flirt 
may draw amoral fromthe ensuing : Hjalmar 
Nijorth Boyesen is.as strong physically as he 


‘is mentally. He is a constantmarvel at the 


seaside resorts, where. be speads his summers, 
on.acconnt of his long-distance swimming. He 
picks up a great deal of material for literary 
i season, and resorts unblush- 
ingly to flirtation to get it. .At the close of a 
vacation on the Isles of Shoals he bade good- 
bye to.a young lady, with whom he had carried 
on @ flirtation, with the words: “I am very 
glad I met you; you have been worth at least 
five hundred pounds to me.” 


Care or Cur Fiowsers.—Cat flowers ma 
be preserved fresh for a long time in the fol- 
lowing manner :—Get a glass shade and place 
it on ® non-porous vessel to form a stand; 
put water around the bottom to keep the 
shade airtight, then procure fresh cut blos- 
soms, put them in water immediately, drop 
into the water in which the flowers are placed 
a small quantity of spirits of chloroform, and 
placed the shade over them at once. The 
flowers thus treated, some writer says,will keep 
fresh for months, but one wonld hardly expect 
they would be in a very fresh condition aftar 
their four weeks’ confinement, but the new 
preserving process is worth trying. Care 
should be'taken to have all in readiness. Ags 
soon asthe chloroform is put in place the 

over them, and water should be always 
kept around the bottom. A Jarge soup plate 
would do for this. 


An Excetient Sucezstionx.—How many of 
us have a family register? The family 
have. mostly been confined to the 

mere -entry of the births, marriages and 
deaths of one section of a family, only within 
the covers of a family Bible. But the idea is 
to keep not only these events, but every item 
of interest and importance in the history of 
the whole family connection. This could be 
kept by one branch of the family with but 
little trouble if all»when they found anything 
interesting, would send it on to the keeper of 
the book. Such a book, when filled, wonld be 
extremely interesting to be handed down as 
an heirloom from one generation to another. 
The keeping of such family registers would 
bring before the minds of the survivors of a 
family the events of deepest interest in their 
family history—events that would point out 
great lessons—and prepare the feet of the 
traveller still journeying through life to tread 
more securely ; to beware of the rough places 
trod by his singestde. and perhaps serve as.an 
incentive to climb still higher. The leaves 
could ‘be intersparsed with family pictures, 
sketches and souvenirs of the-family history. 


Scnoots or Swirzertann.—German is tanght 


"in the schooils,and sermons are 


y 
preached in that language. The same edu- 
cation is given in all districts ; and among the 
Italian Graubundeners there are both Pro- 
testant and Catholic villages. Itis therefore 
a frequent custom for German families to 
send one or two of their sons during the 


 winter-into an Italian family, receiving an 


equal numberof ‘Italian children in return. 
ime comm eatensions, ——. con- 
going on across the passes of Bernina, 
Mealoju, and Bernardino, facilitate this ex- 
change; and thus, without any additional 
expense except thatof the journey twofamilies 
ee ‘for their ao the 4 4 

acquiring a 1 n language. a 
Th gh ete 
are > *y gZ 2 26 
winter—that is, from the middle of October 
till the following Easter. This, though it 
somewhat retards the soholars’ advance in 
ng, is exc-Tient for ‘his health. All 


or cows upon the fields, : 
make hay, roam in wes ntete, wad get their 
fill of air an@ sunshine. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
-o- 


‘ D.—Ne ta tented article, the 
stentee must onform to las lnwk of the lend 

O. K& BI was one of those simple acts of courtesy 
whieh on engaged may properly perform. 
rosea, —t1, 


publishers would be able 
Stare * E Noting © present year. 3. Any 
geet Bale blue would TS prsiahy somsituttonl 


“ia man should be consulted. 


N,N dt “The husband would be entitled to the 
of the child, and if he tneisted on keeping the 
bey with him, he could lawfully do so. 
Apa.— According to your description of 
re nota need type of either the 
wanette, but you come nearer the brunette 


rself you 
de or the 
than the 


Lizz Ay hy penbtenes of your betrothed in 
roaking aconation against after had 
fented it was suffisfent reasoo for Jou to bredk your 
ongagement with him. 


G. B.—In introducing a young lady to a ezeune man 
whose father is stand = neon, — f- a 
young lady, you could ‘properiy say, wallow me 
present to you Mr. Blank, junior.” 


ai nin en © ene who are 
eagaged in me’ ting in order to get practical infor- 
mation on the subject. June 28th, 1857, came on Sun- 
lay, and July 26th, 1873, on Sunday. 


Autce Wonnoys.—1. The game is of very great anti- 
yuity. The Arabs have the credit of the invention. 2. 
We regret we cannot inform you. 3. Most probably 
oy = but some antiquarians give the palm in age 
to Balk: 


Gaatiz.—An only child ts born with the same natural 
yo aye which t vous have if it were moan ones one of 78 


the ind =. oe 
ony child is treated” which it develop: tat tute 8 a 
boy or girl. 

7 A. A.—Try rubbing weak cologne water into your 
skim after pressing out the flesh-worms (acne is their 
name). Pay attention to your diet : eat nothing very 
greasy, bathe your face often in soft warm water and 
rub with your hands. 


D. F.—No. Such conduct on the part of the wife is 
poy Oa  - ~ The husband has a right to inaiet 


priation of gi her f ae. ¥-5 : ditare 
mon ven her for 0) 
to the aid of her pore relations. 


M. H. C.—The Inquisition to which ey refer was a 
court established for the su of heresy. In 
Spain it was 4 4, as aState tribunal, and punish- 
ment was inflicted for what the ecclesiastical judges 
pronounced apostacy from the Christian faith. 


L. C. W.—The Russian-American Fur Compan 
Alaska was organized in 1799. The charter e in 
1862, and the Government declined to renewit. The 
a y, however, continued its control by permission 

oo oe authorities. The United States took con- 
the Territory in October 18, 1867. 


ar ety Moles have no special signification. 2. So 
many are published every week that it would be in- 
vidious to name one in particular. = good music- 
seller could inform you as to the = pular. — 
write! a fair hand, and are proba’ get 
Both young ladies would be Pnatdersd hendeome. 


Lavy Gerpa.—It it is not clearly understood that the 
young man is your lover, then he has no claim on you 
that should prevent your accepting an invitation from 
another gentleman. Should you accept attentions from 
others, it would probably lead the young man to hasten 
his love-making, especially if he really cares for you. 


J. C. O.—A om, according to the French method 
d millions, or 1,000,000,000; 

to ke Eng'ish method, a ‘million ‘of millions, 
or 1,000,000,000,000. In the United States the French 
method is used; "that is the billion is a thousand millions, 
and each denomination is a thousand tlmes the preced- 
ing. 








N. 0.—The common a sy ~ of kin; wits and queens 
is we. This plural af my John, 
A.D. —_. Before aietime oe sovere’ the singular 

rson in all their edi The neg emperors and 
French kings used the plural about a.p. 1200. Public 
journals also used the plural form, as indicating the 
plurality of pens employed upon them. 


L. L. R.—Use borax only to cleanse your hair, and 
then not in very strong solution. Soap will injure the 
colour and texture of the hair if ‘‘ used constantly to 
make it smooth.” Black or tea either is used as a 
wash to darken the hair. e best rule for — 
the hair is to wash it only to keep it clean, pol ed 
pene or patent dressing upon it, and to Mo keep tt well 


Mova.—We do not think that we can say anything to 
lessen your Your case is one of those sad 

and unfortunate ones that betaotpiee bow time and the 
chastening of the deepest prin affections can 
remedy. It would be better to oats teddies 
than to talk to him about the matter which causes you 
so much unhappiness. Do your own duties as lovingly 
as you can, and leave the results to Providence 





Baume—Se make hard white tallow soap for =— 
dissolve two pounds of sal soda in 
= water. Mixinto it two peuple 
me 


THE MOTHER'S WORLD. 
Marx how the mother’s gentle hand 
Retains its pleasing 


How mild and e Tind command 


The little ones obey ; 
Weee® to their prattle innocent— 


ae tr ld he uc 


With her whose image sweet it wears 
Upon the heart impressed ! 


Though sweet the love her children feel 
Poured out in plenitude— 

* With steadfast stiength induced 

For him, the husband and the sire ! 
No space or time shall dim, 

Nor long extended absence 
Her loyal love for him ! 


See rlyA 's soft finger touch her face 
is return at night, 
While blushes sweet each other chase, 
The tell-tales of delight ! 
Oh, there is not a nobler scene, 
one of purer bliss— 
Or one more lovely and serene, 
In all the world than this ! n2Y 


R. B. V.—Accubation was a table posture, betwee 

“4 and lying, invented by the Greeks and adopted 
the Russians and the Jews. About the low dining- 

table were placed two or three couches, furnished 
with more or less sumptuous draperies, on each of _— 
lay usually three persous on their leit side, yey tg 
their heads or elbows —s Pillows, the feet of first 
poem) pres the back of the second, and those of the 

‘d behind that of the third. This posture was 
feduiged in by adults of both sexes, if not of mean 
condition. 


B. T. 8.—The Phoenix is a bird of Arabian or Persian 
—not Grecian—fable. It was said to live five hundred 
ame == rd, build itself a nest of spices, fla 

wings wi such swiftness as to sot fire to the pile, and 
sing ‘while it burned toashes. But from these ashes it 
immediately rose with renewed life and vigour and 
lived another five hundred years, ge the same pro- 
cess of consuming and was again gone 
through. Moore alludes to the Phosnix in his lines in 
“ Paradise and the Peri” 
** The enchanted pile of that lonely bird 
Who sings it the last its own death-lay, 
And in music and’perfume dies away.” 


Zomo.—The a the various methods of 


5 AP8S8 
ee 


a/72T at 





Lorriz F.—Simply that he intends to break off the 
relation between you, either because he is tired of it, or 
because there is some 0 ‘haps a wife, perhaps 
bs ition of parents, ae — to cen sag d a Ay 

ubt if you could ma! 5 
him would be a useless ye ide. mr might 
feel called upon to reply, but he evidently does not wish 
to bd yp A any connection with you. Make up your 
and dismiss him from your thoughts as 
soon as you can. 


W. T.—You ask our opinion about three writers 
whose style and merits are very diverse. What do we 
think of Byron, E. P. Roe, and Charlotte Bronte? 
pote poetry is no lo: ey the fashior, but it is unex. 

in fervour, ease, flow of language, and energy and 
& Anite Tagg 5 Roe isthe author of 
novels that have always an tendency, 
We have Apres mrmong read one that we found very na- 
| poy d cha: = pe Fell M Nhe b ese bod. 
or Charlotte peas the 
irr soy sword a is not praise. 


sare 
2 
light. lady, 
aia neoy extaas 2 ool ie #0, unless you Gana Mee 
head, and we would not willingly believe that of any 
reader. You must also remember that a gentleman, in 
con’ with a lady, should not — the existence 
of others that might be around her at the time. 


Lapystrp is a young girl who lives with her widowed 
father, and took in him and in kee ie hones 


and when sheisaway. P 
this woman and her father 
She does not know ‘wha 


m ‘ell him how bitterly, she 
re Por house. Have ya 


very little fatherly +, covey 
sub} her to such companionshi 
W. F. +A peti bles ta tndin soaker ee 
wilted andimperious ; willsuccsed, but will have enemies, 
and one it ——_ to a love on ob all gare 
sa ” ” but we do no’ 
Sit cenie. A pom born on the Ist of 
year, a is pee J on ae 2nd 5 ; 
ear excep’ Pp year. he anniversary 
oer dpeen the day of birth. If born on 
February, the anniversary falls on 
Every single man is a bachelor—that phrase 
only an unmarried man. >» is an old bachelor at fi 
a woman is an old maid at thirty-five. As to 
if honestly" as they are a 
1 families. 


Bett Brossom writes a nice letter, and asks if it is 

bas Iesmot yes" poped” te qu ei wy ME seed 
not yet ‘ e question, wi 

they meet ona and pros om = in the 44 


iigh value on your kisses. 
industrious and loves 
you, we would take him though we did not love him as 
the heroines of novels lov adorers. Quiet, re- 
affection is a very good basis for marriage. 
*€ Love me little, love me ‘ne ” is a wise maxim. Don't 
mind being small. All tall 








Tax Loxpom Reap Three-halfpence 
Wantly or Guarterly One Shilling and Mightpence. 
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and may be had of 
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Now Read 
oe eee Ve ol. XLIX., 


im ath, 
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some bad enter- , 
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